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STRIKES and conferences; conferences and _ strikes. 
These for months past have made up the industrial history 
of the nation. Never before were they so numerous. 
Never were they so varied. Never did they seem so futile; 
causeless on the one hand, fruitless on the other; though 
that any of the strikes were really causeless, or, rather, let 
us say purposeless, or that any of the conferences were en- 
tirely void of results, philosophy forbids us to believe. 

There have been crowded upon us strikes of almost 
every conceivable description; in almost every occupation 
in the index, from actors to zymotechnists; on almost every 
imaginable pretext, and upon none at all. Most of these, 
we have been assured, were not sanctioned by that Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which is commonly regarded as 
the chief and most authoritative exponent of “organized 
labor,” and some of them incurred its unfavorable criti- 
cism; though we cannot recall that it effectively used its 
vast power and influence to prevent or to end any of them, 
while it did lend its support, either actively or passively, 
to some of the most indefensible. 

\There have also been numerous industrial conferences, 
some partisan, some professedly non-partisan. There was 
the national convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, marked by an animated conflict between the con- 
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servative and radical factions of that body, in which the 
former was credited with the victory. \ There was the 
President’s tripartite conference, with its exalted aims, its 
eminent membership, its elaborate organization, and its 
untimely end. ‘There was that international conference 
which the President insisted upon summoning though the 
heavens should fall; and which accordingly met under the 
most anomalous and paradoxical circumstances ever re- 
corded of such a gathering. For it met by virtue of a treaty 
which had not yet been ratified, as a part of the operations 
of a League of Nations which had not yet been organized, 
it received as delegates alien enemies from a country with 
which we were technically still at war, and its opening 
sessions were coincident with debates in the Senate as to 
whether it should ever be authorized! There were the 
labor provisions in the Treaty of Versailles, consideration 
of which transformed the United States Senate practically 
into a labor conference. There is, finally, not to make the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom, the coming confer- 
ence, on December 13, of the American Federation of 
Labor, the railroad brotherhoods, and the farmers. 

What this last-mentioned gathering will prove to be is 
yet to been seen. But in one respect it is in advance of the 
most significant of them all. That is because of the salient 
expression in the call which was issued for it, which sug- 
gests, unintentionally but most shrewdly, one of the prime 
causes of the failure of other conferences to accomplish the 
good that was expected and also one of the chief motives 
of most of the strikes with which industry has been scourged. 

“ Labor,” said that pronouncement, meaning, of course, 
“organized” labor, “is confronted with grave dangers 
affecting the very foundation of its structure.” 

“It was in order to avert these dangers that the convention 
was called, and we may therefore expect that when it meets, 
a fortnight hence, the gathering will devote its chief at- 
tention to promoting the interests of “ organized” labor. 
On the face of it that may seem natural and proper. In 
fact it means that the convention will consider, and that 
the national political party which is expected to be formed 
will aim to promote, the interests of a specific and minority 
class of the people, instead of the whole nation. That we 
must regard as an ominous and a mischievous thing. 
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Speaking on the subject not long ago, Governor James P. 
Goodrich, of Indiana, well said: 

“There is no more dangerous force operating among 
us today than the class-minded man, whether he is a laborer, 
capitalist or farmer—the one who demands a privilege for 
his class at the expense of the American people.” 

Mr. Goodrich had already referred to the great evils 
of having corporations and capitalists seek special privileges 
for themselves as a class regardless of the common welfare, 
and he made the point that class-mindedness and the seek- 
ing of class-advantage on the part of workingmen and their 
organizations were equally pernicious. ‘That such a spirit 
does prevail among them is unhappily obvious. In the 
manifestoes of strikers, and notably in those of the bitu- 
minous coal strikers, who above all others menaced the 
vital interests of the whole people, there has seldom if ever 
been a word about the interests and needs of the public, or 
about the duty of industrialists to the public. Everything 
is about the interests of a class. Tacitly there is a repetition 
of the old misinterpreted objurgation, “The public be 
damned!” The strikers want higher wages, fewer hours 
of work, or the closed instead of the open shop, and in order 
to get it they purpose to paralyze industries that are essen- 
tial to the public welfare without ever a thought of the 
interests of the public. It is a class against the mass of the 
people. 

In this there is also entirely too much talk about rights 
and too little about those responsibilities which must always 
be commensurate with rights.. There is much talk about 
the duty which employers and even the public owe to work- 
ingmen, the duty of paying them living wages and more, 
of giving them ample hours of leisure, and of maintaining 
satisfactory conditions of employment; but seldom indeed 
do we hear of the reciprocal and equally imperative duty 
of workingmen to keep the necessities of the public sup- 
plied. It is easy to argue the duty of employers to pay 
wages which will assure their employes fuel to keep their 
families warm during the winter. But it is just as cogently 
to be argued that it is the duty of the miners to keep up the 
production of coal so that all the other families in the land 
can be kept warm. There would be no limit to the de- 
nunciation of railroad managers who should suspend the 
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running of trains and thus put the public to untold incon- 
venience, suffering and loss, just to compel the Government 
to permit them to charge higher rates. But it is difficult 
to see in what respect it is less reprehensible for train hands 
to strike and thus suspend the running of trains and thus 
subject the public to those same conditions, just to compel 
the companies to pay them higher wages. 

What needs to be understood is that there are not only 
two but three parties concerned in industrial disputes, and 
that the third party, the public, is the greatest of the three. 
“ Salus respublicae suprema lex” means in the last —s 
that the welfare of the people as a whole—the nationa 
mass, and no mere class—is the supreme consideration, in 
industrial economics as well as in politics and diplomacy. 
Men need to get rid of mere class-minds, and to think 
nationally, with minds which comprehend the mass of the 
people. 

Another conspicuous error in recent industrial and eco- 
nomic discussions, and one which was particularly obvious 
and mischievous in the President’s tripartite conference at 
Washington,—perhaps the chief cause of its regretted 
collapse,—was the attempt to deal with permanent princi- 
ples on the basis of temporary conditions; or, to change the 
figure, to treat symptoms instead of striking at the root of 
the disease. The aim seemed to be to adapt relations to 
abnormal conditions, instead of trying to bring conditions 
back to a normal status. , It is obvious that workingmen 
need higher wages, they de need-them, because of the 
high cost of living. It is also obvious that the cost of living 
is high pastly because wages are so high, and partly—in 
many cases chiefly—because decreased productivity has in- 
terfered with the law of demand and supply. What, then, 
is the solution of the problem? If we were considering, 
as too many do, the interests of a mere class, we might say, 
increase the wages, as the men demand. But that would be 
a temporary makeshift, for it would quickly be followed 
by a corresponding increase in cost of living. The trouble 
is not that wages are too low, which is a class evil, but that 
prices are too high, which is a universal evil. The solution 
is to be found, then, in reduction of prices rather than in 
increase of wages, and prices are to be reduced by dealing 
with the causes which make them so high. 
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We have mentioned two of those causes. With one of 
them we may not deal. Reduction of wages would reduce 
the cost of living. But that is not to be thought of. If 
wages are reduced, it must be after the cost of living has 
come down. But the other cause might be and should be 
dealt with, and it is on the whole probably the more potent 
of the two. Let us cite some expert opinions concerning 
it. Mr. Herbert Hoover, as his parting gift to Europe, 
left a memorandum in which he said: 

“Unless productivity can be rapidly increased, there 
can be nothing but political, moral, and economic chaos, 
finally interpreting itself in loss of life on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of. . . . No economic policy will bring 
food to those stomachs or fuel to those hearths that does 
not secure the maximum production. There is no use of 
tears over rising prices; they are, to a great degree, a visual- 
isation of insufficient production.” 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Eaton, of New York, also gave a 
farewell message to England when he returned from his 
work in that country a short time ago. He said: 

“The country faces the absolute necessity of work being 
done—simple, plain, everyday work that has as its object 
the production of houses and clothes and food and ma- 
chinery and fuel, and all the ordinary necessaries of life. 
I see no way of getting this done by Acts of Parliament or 
by fine programmes of social reform or by strikes and lock- 
outs, or even by hearings before learned commissions. The 
only way to get coal isto digit outofthe mine. . ..A 
coal miner will risk his life without hesitation to rescue a 
drowning child from the river; but the same child may 
die of pneumonia this winter because the same miner, for 
some inscrutable reason, is permitted by his union to work 
only a few hours a day. This theory and this practice have 
nothing to do with the needs, rights or wrongs of the 
worker. They are the expression of a wild, revolutionary 
purpose to destroy the so-called capitalistic system by re- 
ducing hours and output to a minimum and increasing 
wages to a maximum.” 

Nothing could be more perfectly applicable than that 
to the bituminous coal strike of last month in this country. 
For there is only too good reason to believe that the “ wild. 
revolutionary purpose ” described by Dr. Eaton is operative 
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here as well as in England. Mr. Hoover, already quoted, 
also refers to it, as “ the theory that the limitation of effort 
below physical necessity will increase the total employment 
or improve their condition.” In other words, some labor 
agitators have been deliberately decreasing productivity, 
so as to make the supply of necessities less than the demand; 
so as thus to raise prices and increase the cost of living, so 
as thus to afford a pretext for demanding higher wages. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more immoral and 
more insane. 

~ We must regard it as unfortunate that amid the multi- 
plicity of industrial and economic conferences we could 
not have one, representative and authoritative, devoted ex- 
pressly to the promotion of productivity, so as to restore 
normal conditions of supply and demand. When that was 
accomplished, when the nation was brought back to a nor- 
mal economic basis, it would be time to consider what scale 
of wages and of hours could be adopted for the maintenance 
of those normal conditions, and to what share of the profits 
of industry the workmen were entitled. Until such a basis 
is reached, all these latter considerations are a mere putting 
of the cart before the horse. 

The only just, and therefore satisfactory and lasting, 
settlement of economic problems must be effected on the 
dual basis of normal conditions of demand and supply and 
of the interests of all the people. In order to attain the 
former of these, some degree of sacrifice and endurance 
will be necessary; such as the masses of the people are now 
suffering. The millions of consumers of coal are suffering 
from the high price of that necessary commodity, just as 
much as the miners are suffering from low wages. So the 
millions of consumers of all sorts of products are suffering 
from high prices, just as much as the workmen are suffering 
from low wages or the employers are suffering from being 
compelled to pay high wages. It may well be believed, 
indeed, that such suffering of the general public is greater 
than that of either the employer class or the employe class. 
The people are willing to suffer until the evil conditions 
can be abated, and they have a right to expect these classes 
to do the same. - Especially have they a right to expect and 
to demand that no class, whether of capitalists or wage- 
earners, will do anything to aggravate those evil conditions 
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or to delay or obstruct their abatement and the return to a 
normal basis. 

It may perhaps be profitable to have it understood that 
the patience of the public will not last forever. The masses 
of the people will not—they should not—forever supinely 
submit to be used as pawns in the game between capital 
and labor and then be made to pay the stakes of the game, 
no matter which side wins. They will insist—they should 
insist—that their interests, being the interests of the whole 
which comprehends all the parts, are paramount above 
those of any part or class. If that fact is not recognized 
and put into effective practice, the masses will one day 
exclaim to the classes, “A plague o’ both your houses! ” 
and will put them both under their own inexorable control. 

That will not mean government ownership or govern- 
ment operation of industries. It will mean a legal control 
of them for the good of the whole nation. All other activi- 
ties of social life are subject to such control, and endure it 
without repining. It rests with industrialists, and at this 
time especially with the wage-earners of “ organized labor,” 
to determine to what extent they may, through good be- 
havior, remain a law unto themselves or, through disre- 
gard of the public welfare, be subjected to the authority 
of the State. At whatever cost, the class rule of Sovietism 
and Bolshevism shall not be imposed upon the masses of 
the American nation. 





SAVING THE RAILROADS 


THERE is ground for hope that the railroads will be 
saved from ruin. That they are in danger of ruin unless 
something is speedily done for their salvation is undeniable. 
We may say more than that, their wholesale bankruptcy 
is practically certain unless Congress within the next few 
weeks enacts a measure for their relief. The ground for 
hope of their salvation is found in the manifested inclina- 
tion of Congress to take the necessary action. 

These are the circumstances: Government control and 
operation of the roads for nearly two years have so disor- 
ganized them and so increased their expenses above their 
revenues as to make them subject to an incessant deficit. 
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That loss has been met with appropriations from the na- 
tional treasury, as part of the expenses of the war; which 
was of course just and right. Normally, such payments 
would cease with the return of the roads to their owners, 
which is to be effected on January | next. But it will then 
be impossible, and for a considerable time thereafter it will 
be impossible, for the roads to meet their expenses with 
their revenues. They cannot hope to do so until some time 
after there has been a pretty thorough revision of the laws 
regulating their conduct. So, unless Government aid is 
in some way continued, deficits which they cannot cover 
will drive the roads into bankruptcy. 

There are three ways in which such a catastrophe could 
be averted. One would be to postpone the return of the 
roads to their owners, and to continue indefinitely, or for 
a specified term, the present system of Government control 
and operation. That is so manifestly undesirable that it is 
unworthy of discussion. Nobody favors it save some of the 
extreme and revolutionary advocates of permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership of the roads. 

The second way would be to effect, before the date set 
for the return of the roads, the thorough revision of railroad 
legislation which was recognized even before the war to 
be urgently needed and which the war has made all the 
more imperatively necessary; coupling with it, probably, 
provision for continued pecuniary aid of the roads until 
the new laws have been in operation long enough to enable 
them to get upon a paying basis. That would doubtless be 
the most desirable arrangement, were it possible to make 
it. But it does not seem possible. A year ago the Presi- 
dent recommended that Congress should take the matter up 
and solve a problem for which he frankly confessed he was 
not able to prescribe a solution. A year has passed, and 
the problem is not solved; and we are within a few weeks 
of the date set for the return of the roads to their owners. 
Those weeks are not sufficient time for the satisfactory 
working out of the problem, which is one of the most in- 
tricate and complex and one of the most important that 
ever arose in American economics. They would need to 
be lengthened to as many months to serve that purpose. 

It would be unprofitable to dwell with recrimination 
upon the responsibility for the delay that has occurred. 
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There is blame on both sides. Doubtless, the President 
should not have gone away and neglected his duties to the 
nation; and he should not so long have delayed convoking 
Congress in special session for the purpose of beginning 
work on the great task which he had committed to it, or 
to its predecessor. Doubtless, too, Congress should have got 
to work more expeditiously and more effectively. The 
former Congress should have found time in the three 
months of its last session at least to do much substantial 
work which would serve as a basis on which the present 
Congress could complete the task. The present Congress, 
even under the handicap of being called together so late, 
might have made far greater progress than it has. 

The third course, then, would be—let us say, should and 
we believe will be—to fulfill the plan of returning the 
roads to their owners on January 1, and to enact before 
that date some simple and judicious modus vivendi which 
will afford the roads the temporary relief which is essential 
to their solvency, and enable them to be operated by their 
owners at least without loss until it is possible through thor- 
oughly revised legislation to place them upon a permanent 
basis of reasonable profit. To this end it will be necessary 
merely to return the roads on precisely the same basis of 
ownership and administration that they were on when the 
Government took them over, and to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Government’s guarantee for, let us say, a 
year thereafter. It is possible, though not probable, that 
it will not be needed for so long as a year. Certainly per- 
manent legislation, of the most thorough and thoughtful 
character, should be supplied in less time. But it is ob- 
vious that it may and probably will take much more time 
for the new legislation to become so effective as materially 
to affect the prosperity of the roads. Moreover it is highly 
desirable to avoid the slightest danger of the injection of 
this purely economic and now happily non-partisan mat- 
ter into the coming national campaign as a political issue, 
and that will be done by extending the period of the guar- 
antee until after the election of next November. 

If somebody were to propose a resolution approving 
the Ten Commandments, there would probably be objec- 
tion offered from some quarter. So there may be objection 
to such granting of a Government guarantee to the roads 
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after they have been returned to private control and opera- 
tion. But the justification of such a course, on at least two 
major grounds, seems to us entirely convincing. One is the 
ground of expediency. Even if such a guarantee were a 
gratuitous gift to the roads, which the Government was 
under not the slightest legal or moral obligation to make, 
it would still be sound policy to make it; just as it is sound 
policy to provide at great cost an army and navy for na- 
tional defence, and as it would be to appropriate a large 
sum to ward off or to extirpate a devastating epidemic. We 
must remember that the railroads of this country are cap- 
italized at more than twenty-one billion dollars, or fully 
one-tenth of the entire wealth of the United States, and that 
there is nothing more essential to the material welfare of the 
whole nation than that they shall be kept in operation with 
unimpaired efficiency. Their legitimate securities are 
owned by hundreds of thousands of people, all over the 
country, who are largely dependent upon the income from 
them for support. The effect of a general throwing of the 
roads into bankruptcy, with consequent impairment, if not 
utter destruction, of the value of their securities, would be 
one of the most appalling economic disasters in the history 
of America; a disaster so great that the expenditure of 
many millions to avert it would be judicious economy; a 
disaster so great that to recoup it so far as it could be re- 
couped—which would not by any means be fully—would 
cost far more than to avert it. 

There is, however, a still stronger ground than that of 
expediency, in that of right. We mean both legal and 
moral right. The Government is bound, in the most ex- 
plicit and indisputable way, to return the roads to their 
owners in substantially the same condition that they were 
in when it took possession of them for war purposes. It is 
thus bound both in the act of Congress which gave the Gov- 
ernment control of the roads, and in the individual con- 
tracts which the Railroad Administration made with the 
majority of the companies. Now it is obvious that that 
does not mean simply that the Government shall return the 
same number of miles of track, the same number of cars, 
etc., all in about the same condition of repair. It does mean 
that, but also something very much more. It means that 
the Government is probably legally and certainly morally 
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bound to restore the roads in as good a financial condition 
as that in which it found them, with as favorable a relation 
between income and expenditures. It would be a gross 
wrong, amounting to breach of faith and confiscation of 
property without compensation, for it to take over roads 
which under private management were paying expenses 
and dividends, to alter their traffic arrangements and in- 
crease their fixed charges so as to make their operating ex- 
penses more than their revenue, and then to hand them back 
to their owners in that potentially insolvent condition, with- 
out providing means for immediately restoring them to solv- 
ency. The business of a road is as essential and as impor- 
tant a part of its property as is its permanent way or its 
rolling stock, and it is as incumbent upon the Government 
to maintain unimpaired, or to repair fully upon returning 
it, the former as the latter. Failure to do so would be, 
moreover, a breach of faith, not alone to the officers and 
directors of the roads, with whom the Government directly 
deals, but equally with all the hundreds of thousands of 
holders of bonds and stocks, and indeed with the entire pub- 
lic whose convenience, prosperity and welfare are inextri- 
cably interwoven with the prosperous and efficient main- 
tenance of the transportation systems of the country. 
Happily, as we have said, there is ground for a cheerful 
hope that this responsibility of the Government will be rec- 
ognized and loyally discharged. Both the Executive De- 
partment and Congress seem so inclined. Nothing could 
have been better than the tone of the Director-General in 
impressing upon Congress the certainty that under the 
President’s directions he would surrender the roads to their 
owners on January |; for in doing so he emphasized the 
obligation of the Government “to return the railroads to 
their owners in substantially the same condition as they were 
in when they were taken over.” He did not say and did not 
mean merely-the same physical condition, but “the same 
condition,” without qualification or limitation, and in the 
widest sense of the term. Gratifying, too, was the instant 
response of Congress. In an hour the Senate and House 
committees interested were called together, to take action 
for meeting the emergency thus placed in inevitable 
prospect. 
There were already in existence two tentative measures 
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for permanently dealing with the problem. These were 
those of Senator Cummins and Representative Esch. They 
are both sincerely and intelligently prepared measures, both 
of which, and particularly the former, will doubtless serve 
as valuable bases for the ultimate enactment, though we do 
not suppose that either Mr. Cummins or Mr. Esch regards 
his bill as by any means perfect or ready for enactment. 
It is of course highly desirable that the measure shall be 
made, before enactment, as nearly perfect as the most care- 
ful legislative statesmanship can make it, so as to avoid the 
necessity of amendments and those changes which in the 
past have been too numerous and have gravely militated 
against the prosperity of the roads. It would be well, if it 
were possible, to enact the finished measure before January 
1. But it is probably not humanly possible to do so and 
to do justice to the subject. While therefore it is the plain 
duty of both Houses to address themselves promptly, per- 
sistently and expeditiously to the task of framing permanent 
railroad legislation, it is their no less plain duty to provide 
an efficient temporary arrangement, to serve the needs of 
the roads and of the nation until that end can be attained. 
And that is a duty which we confidently expect them wisely 
and generously to fulfill. 





SOME SIGNIFICANT ELECTIONS 


WE have heard a great deal in the last year about 
mandates, including some which never were given, and 
about voices of humanity in the air, some of which were and 
still remain very much “in the air” in current colloquial 
meaning of that phrase. It will be profitable now to con- 
sider those demonstrations of popular wishes and will 
which have indisputably been made, and which are so clear 
and emphatic in their purport as to be incapable of being 
otherwise than intentionally misunderstood. A year ago 
there occurred such a demonstration, very remarkable and 
definitive in character, which was still more remarkably 
repudiated, ignored and in effect denied by the very man 
who had invoked it as of supreme importance. It may be 
that there will be an attempt, with incredible foolishness, 
on the part of some similarly to ignore the still more note- 
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worthy demonstrations which have just occurred. But the 
significance of them will not be lost to the discerning minds 
of the masses of the American people. 

First place should doubtless be given to the result of 
the election in Massachusetts which, while technically con- 
fined to that State, was in fact of greater importance to the 
whole nation than some Presidential contests have been. 
The issue in that contest far transcended mere party lines, 
although nominally it was strictly drawn between the two 
parties. It was the issue of law and order against lawless- 
ness and rioting; of authoritative Government against 
Anarchy; in fine, of Americanism against Bolshevism. The 
question before the electors of Massachusetts was, at bottom, 
whether the democratic system of the American Republic 
was to be maintained, or was to be replaced by the Bol- 
shevism of Soviet Russia. It was the first time that that 
issue had been so directly submitted to any considerable 
electorate. 

The scene of the contest was well chosen by the propa- 
gandists of Bolshevism. There was no State in the Union 
whose decision on such a matter would have more moral 
and intellectual weight. For Massachusetts to countenance 
Bolshevism would mean far more than for half a dozen 
western States to do so. Moreover, there seemed to them 
as good a chance to win in Massachusetts as in any other 
State. Few States had so large a proportion of those wage- 
earning citizens whom patronizing propagandists are fond 
of calling the proletariat, and in few had strikes, lockouts 
and other industrial disturbances been more numerous or 
more exacerbated. There seemed, therefore, an excellent 
chance of starting there a formidable class war against the 
existing order. 

We need not here dwell at length upon the result, save 
to recall that it gave an overwhelming popular majority 
against Bolshevism and in favor of Americanism, and 
to point out that this majority was notably strong in the 
great industrial centres among that very “proletariat” which 
had been counted upon to show disaffection toward the 
Government. The result was even more significant than it 
appeared to be in the figures of the polling, because of the 
circumstance already mentioned, that the fight was nom- 
inally conducted on party lines, although in fact many 
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Democrats voted for the Republican candidate, as the Presi- 
dent’s prompt note of congratulation suggested. The point 
is that it is inconceivable that among the 317,847 who voted 
for Mr. Coolidge there was a single Bolshevist, while there 
is strong reason to suppose that many, perhaps a majority, 
of those who voted for Mr. Long were at heart opposed 
to Bolshevism. That is because any Republican who had 
become infected with Bolshevism would infallibly have 
repudiated party “regularity” and gone over to the support 
of the candidate who represented Bolshevist policies; while 
it is so probable as to be practically certain that very many 
Democrats, for the sake of party “regularity,” voted their 
party ticket in spite of the Bolshevism with which it was 
hopelessly tainted. If, therefore, the form and name of a 
contest between Republicans and Democrats had been 
dropped, and the fight had been in form and name what it 
was in fact between Americanism and Bolshevism, with all 
voters released from party “regularity,” the majority 
against Bolshevism would have been much larger than it 
was. 

But still it was, to drop the negative from Mercutio’s 
phrase, as wide as a church door and as deep as a well, and 
it served. What we have said about the supposed avail- 
ability of Massachusetts as a field for Bolshevist success 
suggests that what happened in that State on November 4 
would happen in like circumstances in any State of this 
Union. There is no lack of courtesy or of objective honor 
to Massachusetts in believing that in crushingly defeating 
Bolshevist disloyalty she did not stand solitary and unique, 
but rather that she was a true representative of the whole 
American nation. Mr. Coolidge was exactly right in in- 
terpreting the election as meaning that “Massachusetts is 
American.” We shall also be equally right in extending 
that interpretation so as to say, America remains American. 

Such was the popular mandate, such was the purport 
of the very real and audible voices in the air, on the ques- 
tion of American integrity in our most important domestic 
relations. In another important State, presenting in many 
respects a striking contrast to Massachusetts, yet not less 
representative of the whole Republic, there was a scarcely 
less noteworthy manifestation of popular will on what is 
at present the chief issue in our foreign relationships. How- 
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ever much some may affect to deny it, the fact is incontro- 
vertible that the chief issue of the Kentucky election was 
the President’s policy in the peace negotiations and espe- 
cially the Covenant of the League of Nations. That was 
explicitly and emphatically put forward by the Democratic 
party. The changes were rung, all through the campaign, 
upon the fact that a vote for the Democratic candidate 
would be a vote to sustain the President and in favor of 
ratifying the Treaty and the Covenant without amendment 
or reservation, and that a vote for the Republican candidate 
would be a vote against the President’s peace policy. If 
the Republicans themselves did not proclaim the same fact 
with equal vigor, they at any rate did not deny it, while 
their attitude on that issue had already been made suf- 
ficiently plain in the election of Mr. King Swope to Con- 
gress at a bye-election not many weeks before. 

The result, as interpreted by the ante-election declara- 
tions of the President’s own party, was an unmistakable pop- 
ular mandate against the President’s Peace and League 
policy. So emphatic was this mandate that Kentucky, for- 
merly reckoned one of the “rock-ribbed” Democratic States 
of the “Solid South,” elected for only the third time in its 
history a Republican Governor, by a majority almost iden- 
tical with that which it had given for a Democratic Presi- 
dent three years before. What the result would have been 
if party lines had been ignored and the fight had been in 
the non-partisan issue of American nationality against 
Covenanted denationalization, we can only speculate. What 
is certain is that as truly as Massachusetts spoke out for 
Americanism in domestic affairs, Kentucky spoke for 
Americanism in our relations with all the rest of the world. 
In that, too, we are confident that Kentucky was not unique 
and solitary, but was representative of the American nation. 

Such expressions of the popular will as these are un- 
mistakable in their purport. They are immeasurably more 
significant than the professed interpretations of “voices in 
the air” which may be made by those whose wish is father 
to the thought, or even than the declarations of the partisan 
press. Even the most astute leaders sometimes mistake pub- 
lic sentiment, or delude themselves concerning it, and the 
claims of the press are often exaggerated and are disproved 
by the event. But when men vote they put themselves on 
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record beyond cavil or dispute. They do not vote one way 
and wish or will another. These two were the outstanding 
elections in this “off year”; the two in which great national 
policies and principles were the issues. New York had 
local issues of great importance; New Jersey went wild 
over the thrashed-out issue of prohibition, and Ohio did the 
same; while Maryland had one of the closest fights on rec- 
ord over questions which concerned her alone. But in Mas- 
sachusetts and Kentucky the issues were the two major 
phases of Americanism against the most dangerous enemies 
it has ever confronted; and Americanism won. That was 
the fact which invested those contests with supreme signifi- 
cance, and which in their results gave cause for all loyal 
Americans to observe the ensuing Thanksgiving Day with 
more than ordinary fervor and sincerity. As the date on 
which the spirit of America thus strongly and nobly as- 
serted itself in its best estate, November 4, 1919, may here- 
after he remembered with gratitude and with heartening 
inspiration in our national calendar. 





THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 


THE only surprising thing about the revelations of 
“red” Bolshevist and Anarchist plotting at Gary, Cleve- 
land and elsewhere is that anybody should be surprised at 
them. 

“Are we,” plaintively inquired Rip van Winkle, “so 
soon forgot?” Can it be that alert, acute Americans have 
so soon forgotten the facts which only a few months ago 
were blazoned to their eyes and thundered in their ears? 

It was only a little while ago that the propagandist 
machinations of Bolshevism were authoritatively made 
known, to America as to all the world. It was made known 
that the Bolshevists of Petrograd were sending agents into 
other lands, both belligerent and neutral, supplied with 
practically unlimited financial means, for the express pur- 
pose of inciting, organizing and promoting revolutionary 
movements. They were especially instructed to operate 
through workingmen and their unions; to foster discontent 
among them, to dangle before them the bait of Sovietism 
which would mean confiscation of all capital without com- 
pensation, and to incite them to sabotage and strikes. 
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It was known that this was done in Germany, with the 
result of the costly and destructive Spartacan outbreak. 
No sympathy was expended upon Germany, since it was 
known that she herself had previously played the same 
game against Russia, secretly fomenting the Bolshevist 
revolution there; and thus she was merely getting “ paid 
back in her own coin.” But lack of sympathy with the 
Hun was no reason for lack of prudence for ourselves. 

It was purblind folly to imagine that America alone of 
all lands was immune against such attempts, when as a mat- 
ter of fact we were especially subject to them. Yet it was 
a blindness from which America has hitherto more than 
once suffered. This nation has been so obsessed with a 
sense of its own transcendent greatness as to imagine itself 
quite exempt from the conditions which prevail among all 
others. It was because we thought we were inexhaustibly 
rich that we so shamefully squandered our forests and other 
resources until we brought ourselves face to face with want. 
We used to boast that our forests and our wheatfields were 
sufficient to supply the wants of all the world; yet in recent 
years we have imported both lumber and wheat to supply 
our own needs. So we used to boast that we could welcome 
hither all the peoples of the world, and assimilate and 
Americanize them; but now we find that we have among 
us an undigested mass of millions of aliens, unassimilated 
and unassimilable, who instead of becoming Americanized 
are going very far toward Europeanizing us. There is more 
danger of Russians Bolshevising America than there is hope 
of America republicanizing Russia. 

Still worse, if possible, was the kindred folly of sup- 
posing that revolutionary plots and Anarchism could never 
secure a foothold here. A poet wrote of England that 
slaves could not breathe her air; the moment they did so, 
they became free. With immeasurably less truth and rea- 
son we deluded ourselves with the notion that Anarchism 
could not flourish here; that our freedom was automatically 
fatal to it; and that therefore we could afford to let Anar- 
chists come hither, and could safely ignore and laugh at 
their plottings. So many affected to scorn or to ignore the 
treacherous plottings of the German-American Alliance 
and of German agents; even after the war was begun and 
Bernstorff’s jackals were busy with their deviltry. So now 
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men affect to scorn Bolshevist plottings, or to disbelieve 
their existence. 

The fact is that America has all along been in special 
peril of such things, for a variety of reasons. One is, ob- 
viously, the number of alien and unnaturalized residents 
that we have here, who form the best possible field for 
such inimical propaganda. They are alien in mind and 
heart. They do not comprehend and therefore do not ap- 
preciate American institutions, and they have no regard 
for this country and no inclination to protect it against over- 
throw. They are imbued with the notions of the old coun- 
try, and they transfer to our Government the same hatred 
which they felt for the oppressive governments from which 
they fled. They are thus easily influenced by their fellows 
who come hither with marvellous tales of what the Soviets 
have done over there, and still more marvellous picturings 
of what they may do here. If the court of the Czar afforded 
rich plunder, how much richer would be the plunder of 
American capitals! 

We have given to the peoples of the world such an op- 
portunity in America as they have never known before, 
and will never know again. We have given them a chance 
to come hither freely and prosper. We have offered them- 
selves the same freedom, the same rights and privilges, that 
we ourselves enjoy and that we purchased for ourselves at 
a great price. Many of them have embraced and improved 
that opportunity, and have given us a naturalized citizen- 
ship of which we are justly proud and which is of inesti- 
mable value to the land. It is for the sake of these latter, 
and of others who may come hereafter and be like them, 
that we should draw the line inexorably against those who 
embrace the opportunity only to abuse it. If aliens come 
hither and refuse to behave with common decency, if in- 
stead of being guests they assume the airs of proprietorship, 
if instead of here becoming Americanized, they seek to Bol- 
shevise America, there is just one way in which to deal with 
them. Turn them out. Shut them out. 

















OUR OLD AMERICAN FREEDOM 


BY JUDGE PETER S. GROSSCUP 





The Industrial Conference at Washington performed 
at least one service to the country; it uncovered to those 
who can see, the exact point of difference between what 
the Gompers’ type of labor unionism is striving to obtain 
and what the employers refuse; and that point is not so much 
concerned with wages, or with hours or conditions of labor, 
or with the right of collective bargaining, as such, as with 
the application of that right in practice to the particular 
industry or shop involved. The Steel strike which Mr. 
Gompers himself chose as an illustration furnishes a typi- 
cal illustration. In the steel industry a large majority of 
the workers are in organizations not connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gary was ready to 
deal with these inner organizations. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, however, insisted that he should deal with 
it, an outside organization, also. There are some who think 
he could have dealt with both. But as a matter of cause 
and effect, proved by experience, his consent to have dealt 
with the delegates of the American Federation would have 
eventually put the whole steel industry under the Federa- 
tion’s dominion; for in a contest for membership between 
the inner organizations and the greater outer organization 
that would have followed (and it was to obtain a foothold 
for such contest that the Federation went to Judge Gary), 
the organization that could claim that labor the country 
over was behind it, supplemented with the drive that would 
be made on the strength of class feeling from the outside, 
would have had a momentum that would have put the 
inner organization, at least, to a decided disadvantage. As 
Judge Gary says, it would not be long, under such circum- 
stances, before the open shop would become a closed shop. 
The principle of the open shop is that it shall be open to 
all individual workers who wish to work in it, and that 
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such workers shall be free to organize within the industry 
with which they are personally connected; but to maintain 
it as an open shop it must, as a matter of experience, be 
closed to the advent of those organizations, as organiza- 
tions, that once admitted would proceed to make it a closed 
shop. The matter thus stated is not one of abstract right; 
it is a matter purely of what would happen in practice; 
something that Mr. Gompers well knows would happen. 
Indeed, to take from employers such right of saving to 
themselves the open shop is exactly what he is driving at; 
so that the question for the public to pass upon is: Shall 
the employers be placed in the position where, as human 
nature goes, they cannot maintain the open shop—cannot 
keep their employees from being taken over by the outside, 
country-wide, unions. And were the result of no interest 
to anyone except employers and Mr. Gompers’ type of 
unionism, the public might leave it there to be fought out 
by themselves. 

But the time has come when the public should wake 
up to a realization that the question is not one between 
employers and Mr. Gompers’ kind of unionism alone— 
that it is a question in which the public is interested, be- 
cause, rightly understood, it goes to the foundations of 
society itself. To present that question requires that some 
fundamentals in political economy be recalled from the 
exile to which they seem to have been banished. 

.. The first of these is a true conception of Capital, Labor, 
and Property, not only as each is a concern of its own, but 
as corollaries to each other. 

Someone, in the remote past, living by the chase, was 
the first to make a bow and arrow; others followed his ex- 
ample; the tribe to which they belonged allotting to the 
maker to be his individual own, what he had thus individ- 
ually created. Right there began the institution of prop- 
erty. 

Someone, discovering that the earth yielded better re- 
sults by cultivation than when left alone in its wild state, 
began to raise food from the soil; others followed his ex- 
ample; and the tribe to which they belonged set apart to 
each of them a piece of ground to be his own. The insti- 
tution of property in the soil thus began; carrying with 
it the huts they erected for shelter, together with the tools, 
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the cattle and the materials for raiment, they gathered 
round it, to make life more comfortable. Thus at the be- 
ginning Property was nothing more than Labor individual- 
ized—Labor minted into something that survived the hour 
at which the laborer went to bed—the reason for the ex- 
istence of property being that the something thus saved 
over from the current day makes the next day easier. 

True, into this earliest concept of property have come 
from time to time many selfish irruptions—the parcelling 
out of the soil by chieftains to their favorites upon no basis 
of merit but only upon that of personal liking—which lies 
at the bottom of the social unrest of today in such countries 
as Russia, Germany and Great Britain. 

True also, that in these latter days, when great units of 
operation have been found essential to the utilization of 
the laws of nature that mankind has annexed to his posses- 
sions, there have come complexities and difficulties in the 
way of restraining greed, that have given rise to much of 
the social turmoil of today. But neither of these fungi on 
the trunk go to the root of property, as “ labor individual- 
ized,” in its true and noble meaning. On the contrary, 
rightly understood, they should lead us back to the spirit 
ONits original conception and earlier development. 

\The second fundamental is that Property must feed 
itself, as well as its owners, or it will perish; that like the 
plant, it must be continually weeded out, cut down, and 
replanted, as the changes in industry, like the changes of 
the seasons, come and go. Big as we think wealth has 
grown, it is not large as compared with the current needs 
of mankind; for were the world to stop replenishing itself 
by work and frugality, and live on what it already has 
without further work, as a man suddenly come into a for- 
tune might do, it would not take more than three or four 
years until, could it trade its possessions to another planet 
for current needs, it would have become a pauper; which 
means that the only thing that one generation inherits from 
another, in the way of industrial wealth, is brain and mus- 
cle, and the raw material to which to apply them. All the 
rest is Work; so much so that when applied to any given 
property, unless we are to let it quickly perish, enough 
must be taken out of its current productivity by those who 
own it, not only to maintain it against loss and deteriora- 
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tion, but to constantly replant it as a whole; which in turn 
means that Property must have profits much beyond the 
mere need of its owners and their families for the current 
cost of individual living; in a word that Property (and 
therefore Labor as well) must set aside “ Capital ”—must 
keep their eyes forward for the needs of tomorrow as well 
as immediately around themselves for the needs of today. 
Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow thou shalt die, was 
never written for either labor or property, unless it is 
that tomorrow they wish to die. 

The third fundamental is less easily stated or under- 
stood. It has to do with the productivity of a people as a 
whole—the actual things they produce, as distinguished 
from their mere reflection back, in the mirror of money 
language—for beyond the actual things produced there is 
nothing to divide—a mere reflection back in the mirror 
has nothing “actual” to be divided. We are too apt to 
think in terms, not of “things” but of “ money ”—that 
what the people as a whole have taken out of the year’s 
industry is so many dollars (so much as profits to Capital 
and so much as wages) without a thought that as some- 
thing by ttsel/f money is nothing at all—is only the reflec- 
tion, in an artificial mirror, of the year’s actual product. 
Suppose, for example, ten boys have one hundred oranges 
to divide. We may call the oranges worth five cents apiece, 
in money, or we may call them worth ten cents. In either 
case the orange is the same. And what the boy gets, and 
what he wants, is the orange, not its money reflection. You 
neither help him by reducing it, in money formula, to five 
cents, or hurt him by raising it, in money formula, to ten 
cents, provided he gets the oranges to which he is entitled. 
Just so with the year’s productivity of the people as a 
whole—“ actual things” a people produce during the 
year—new farms opened up, new crops taken off, new in- 
dustries put on their feet, new food, new raiment, and the 
like—whether we call the total twenty billions as their 
money worth, or forty billions, or one hundred billions, 
the farms, the crops, the industries, the food and raiment 
are, on that account, no more and no less; the actual prod- 
uct to be divided between its producers remains the same, 
totally irrespective of increase or diminution due to what 
we call their money value. And, like the boy, what the 
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people actually get, and what they want, in the year’s 
productivity, is the actual thing, not merely its money re- 
flection in the mirror. In a word, profits and wages, in 
their relation to the actual things produced, in any given 
time, is, at bottom, a problem, not in Addition, but in 
Division. 

But every problem in division has a “ divisor.” When 
we talk of rise or fall in profits or of wages to any specific 
interest in society it is the “ divisor ” that is being affected. 
Let us go back to the illustration of the oranges and the 
boys. Were the division equal each boy would receive ten 
oranges. But if equality cannot prevail it is plain those 
who get more than ten do so at the expense of those who 
will have to take less. And what happens is not an enlarge- 
ment of the things to be divided—the number of the 
oranges—but a shifting of the ratio among those who con- 
stitute the recipients. What each one takes above an equal 
share deprives some one who has to take less. And just 
so it is with the division among individuals of produc- 
tivity as a whole in industry. Some earn more. The 
brain that can organize and administer earns more than 
the brain that only deals with details. The hand that can 
do the finer or more difficult things earns more than the 
hand that can do only the coarser or easier things. That 
is as it should be. Even in those instances of tremendous 
disproportion the results, in the long run, are helpful rather 
than hurtful; for the man who builds up a big enterprise 
gets very little more out of it, for himself, than his best 
workman. The balance goes into more enterprise—a 
larger organization—that in turn becomes the axis around 
which new opportunities for work revolve; which is im- 
mensely better than to divide it all up, and consume it all, 
as if each year were something complete in itself. 

But any shift in ratio not based on considerations 
like these—any enforced shift—is injustice. And in 
every such shift, what one gets away with beyond his 
rightful share is that much unjustly taken from the share 
of others, unless, as in the case of the munition makers dur- 
ing the war, or the railway employees, the excess is made 
up out of the United States Treasury. And, in the long 
run, even that is an increase to one group at the expense 
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of others, for it is always the people who are the ultimate 
tax payers. 

The fourth fundamental is a corollary of the three just 
mentioned. As I have said, it is the actual things pro- 
duced, not their money value, that constitute the dividend. 
Any falling off of such actual things is a diminution, by 
that much, of the dividend to be divided; and when there 
is less to be divided the demand (and therefore the price) 
is increased. Less hours of work on the part of everybody, 
brain worker or hand worker, not made up for by increased 
efficiency, is just such diminution of the dividend as a 
whole, and accounts, to that extent, for the high prices. 
The ten boys, in the illustration given, cannot have the one 
hundred oranges unless they produce them. And if each 
wants ten, and only ninety are produced, they will bid 
against each other to see who gets his ten and who is left. 
Of course improved methods of production, supplemented 
by increased personal efficiency, tend to counteract this. 
But that they have not entirely counteracted it is proven 
by the presence of opportunity to run up prices. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. 

Under this head there follows another corollary. As- 
suming that the actual things produced are the same, but 
that each individual wants to consume more than he did 
before, a result similar to decreased production follows, 
for in the pursuit of getting that “ more” each bids against 
the other, the demand increases, and, in consequence, the 
opportunity to run up prices. You cannot increase your 
appetite for the oranges, unless the whole number produced 
is increased, without bidding out of the running some one 
else. And this is especially true if twenty-five of the hun- 
dred oranges are a little better than the remaining seventy- 
five, and each wants Ais share out of the twenty-five. At the 
bottom, in this struggle for the most and the best between 
individuals—in the wage field as well as in the field of 
capital—is the tragedy of the high cost of living. The 
strong prevail, the weak are left helpless. The profiteer in 
business as well as labor, the profiteer in labor as well as 
business, are achieving their victories at the cost of those— 
the multitude—who do not know how. And did every- 
body know how, no one would be bettered and no one 
worsened, for each would counteract the other and leave 
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everyone, where he ought to be, to his just share, on the 
merits, in the division. 

In view of all this the fifth fundamental comes in— 
the need of running a clear distinction between what may 
be called the Humanities on the labor side of industry 
(child labor, sanitary conditions, compensation for inju- 
ries, old age pensions, excessive hours, and the like) and 
what may be called those points in industry at which indi- 
vidual interests necessarily come in conflict, such as wages, 
hours of labor not inherently excessive, control of the busi- 
ness, and the like. The “ humanities” are matters that in 
their very nature carry the same appeal to every just mind, 
everywhere, and all the time. The “ points at which indi- 
vidual interests come in conflict,” on the contrary, center 
largely on considerations relating to some particular in- 
dustry, at some particular time and place. The first sub- 
mits logically to general regulations; the latter, in its very 
nature, cannot be determined by any fixed general regu- 
lation because it is bound up in matters that can have no 
correspondingly fixed conditions. You can exclude child 
labor, or administer a just policy for compensation for 
injuries, everywhere without harming anyone. But you 
cannot enforce the same wage scale on the enterprise run- 
ning close to the edge of bankruptcy and the enterprise 
with established profits without either destroying the one 
or bringing wages in the other down to the minimum. In 
matters so widely separated as one enterprise is from an- 
other, in all that relates to what each can afford to pay, 
identity of treatment, aside from what I have called the 
“ humanities,” is impossible. 

This means the elimination of the outsider, whether 
he be a labor union or a mere agitator, from the post of 
judging any differences arising over anything, except the 
humanities, in specific industries, except as such outsider 
comes there as an authorized mediator or arbiter. Stripped 
to its real meaning, the interference by outside parties, 
which leads usually to a sympathetic strike or a threat of 
it, is not trial and judgment on evidence, but trial by force 
—the force employed being often an organized movement 
to ruin parties not involved unless they join in ruining 
the parties directly involved. 

The sixth fundamental is that something, in every man 
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worth while, that demands a man’s part in what is going 
on in the world. It is not only the man who works with 
his brains who wants a cheerful home to go to, good food 
and clothing for himself and his family, occasional trips into 
other parts of the world, means of entertainment, and suffi- 
cient surcease from toil to leave within him the life and spirit 
to enjoy such things. The man who works with his hands 
wants these things also. But, like the man who works with 
his brain, while wanting these he wants, if left to his nor- 
mal instinct, something more. He wants an individual 
part in the permanent structure going up around him. In 
times of war, such as we have gone through, this want takes 
the more or less spiritual form of service or contribution— 
open to all. But in times of peace, such as we have come 
into again, aside from the works of benevolence, the arts 
and literature—open to all—his only resource is in that side 
of industry that, surviving the year’s consumption, becomes 
something materially permanent, and susceptible of indi- 
vidual ownership. Here the door, aside from agriculture 
and small trade, is still closed, except in theory, to the 
multitude. The strength of America, like that of France, 
has been in her farm land, owned by those who cultivate 
the soil. The strength of Germany—that which enabled 
her to float loan after loan in the war—was in her corpo- 
rate industrial structure, owned largely by those in whose 
hands lay the direction of the lathes, the spindles, the forges, 
and the other fingers of manufacture. Here, at least, was 
an area of common interest between employer and employe. 
Each employe was to some degree his own employer. It 
is only where men have no common interest—are bound 
together by the bare relation of employer and employe— 
that there is an area of unrest. In Russia particularly, 
and to a large extent in Great Britain, that area covers the 
whole of the country. And in Russia it is showing its 
fruits. It is time for us to perceive that what we call 
“capital” and what we call “labor” are only the two 
visualized sides of one single entity. One side of that en- 
tity is peopled with those whose hands are hardened and 
whose faces are wet with the sweat of the tasks that fall to 
them; bringing only such satisfaction, aside from mere 
wages, as is contained in the fact that it affords a job. The 
other side of that entity, except in our agricultural regions 
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and small trade, is scarcely peopled at all with those who 
work—is a moated castle to its workers whose drawbridges 
are always up. Fifteen years ago I began to urge that the 
true solution of our industrial problem was to peopleize 
this unpeopled side, from the people at large, who have 
not only the means, as the bank deposits showed, but an in- 
born instinct also to share in the actual proprietorship of a 
growing civilization. It was too early then—had too much 
of the element of common sense in it, perhaps—to either 
catch or hold the attention of the country. But the thought 
underlying it has been going on in a practical way in many 
big enterprises. ‘The reformation of the corporation as a 
medium of safe proprietorship, as well as successful opera- 
tion, has been going on also. The feeling that a widely 
distributed proprietorship is right and the perception that 
it is practicable, has been developing. And above all, the 
only alternative—the world held by the throat by those 
with whom mere strength takes the place of right—has 
brought into the foreground the inevitable failure and dev- 
astation of trying to set aside the established industrial 
truths of the past with the fatuous theories and unbridled 
passions that project themselves so prominently into the 
present. 

Now in view of these fundamentals what attitude should 
the public take? According to Mr. Gompers’ type of 
unionism, the function of all labor organizations is nothing 
less, when it comes to close quarters, than to wield the power 
of labor as a whole, the country over, in what is adjudi- 
cated by its verdict, to be the interests of the employes of 
a particular plant, as well as the interests of labor as a 
whole. The “State” is merely society politically organ- 
ized. What Mr. Gompers’ kind of labor organization 
seeks is an “ industrial state’ within the “ political state ” 
—an imperium in imperio—labor the country over at the 
beck and call of the inner imperium. And so intent are 
labor unionists of this type on the power that would ensue 
to them were this once recognized as established right, 
that rather than miss obtaining it they would consent to 
a like organization of capital into what would approach 
a Capitalist imperium, irrespective of the effect such an ap- 
portionment of the country to the two classes would have 
on the public as a whole. I am not over-stating what Mr. 
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Gompers is striving for. He looks upon employers and 
employes, not so much as citizens along with the rest of - 
the public in a common country, as parties to a duel in 
which the public is only referee. The labor union being 
his principal, he wishes naturally to increase its strength 
and advantage of position. That can be best done, he 
thinks, by putting it under a single all-powerful dominion. 
And that there is danger that the public may be misled 
into taking this view of the situation also, is evidenced by 
the fact that there were at least some members of the 
Public Group in the late Industrial Conference who 
thought their task (and so said) was to devise a “ Code” 
for the duel. 

My first impression of the Plumb Bill was that it showed 
some sign of labor becoming interested in industry, as 
individual citizens—prospective individual proprietors— 
as well as wage workers, but I have to abandon that im- 
pression. The whole object of the bill, as it now seems 
to me, is not to join with capital in creating and maintain- 
ing industry, but to eliminate capital. True, in order not 
to be accused of confiscating what people have invested, 
the Plumb proposal contemplates that they shall receive 
in payment of their investment government bonds bearing 
4 per cent interest at par. This, if accomplished, would 
do two things, as the Railway Brotherhoods seem to see 
it, viz.: it would avoid the appearance, at least, of outright 
confiscation, and it would substitute for private capital the 
capital of the whole nation. Having thus created a “ gov- 
ernment domain” out of the industries now privately 
owned, the Brotherhoods propose, in effect, that such do- 
main be leased to the workers—those who are immediately 
connected with the manual operation of the industries 
either as brain workers or hand workers—for such pri- 
vate gain as they could make out of their operation, after 
the payment of operating expenses (including wages and 
salaries), depreciation, and fixed charges in the way of 
interest. The proposal is limited to the industries as they 
now stand, at least in the case of the railroads; it being 
contemplated that extensions and the like will have to be 
financed by the communities seeking them-—presumably 
as a “community domain” going immediately under the 
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general leasehold arrangement for the benefit of the 
workers. 

Our government debt is already over twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars—almost six times what it was at the close of 
the Civil War. The initial bond issue to thus translate the 
railways into a “ government domain” would be at least 
twenty billions more. Were other industries to follow, 
as is expressly contemplated, a further issue of more than 
thirty billions would have to be put out; a total of more 
than seventy-four billion dollars out of property that at 
its book value (and if capital be abolished “ good will” 
or “ going value” go with it) of not to exceed one hundred 
millions. The wonder is that the farms of the country, 
and the homes of the country, are not also included, thus 
completing the transaction of making everything “ public 
domain” and everybody lessees of the government. Of 
course, until the American People are ready to plunge, 
at one leap, into a complete new order of things, from 
which personal liberty, and individualism of every kind— 
the work of six hundred years of Anglo-American devel- 
opment—will have been extracted and thrown on the dump 
heap, this programme remains a paper proposal only. Its 
only merit is its audacity—its very impossibility, the quality 
that gives it entree to the public ear. The Plumb Bill is 
nothing but labor unionism, as an imperium apart from 
the rest of the citizenship, on the lookout for such profits 
as might have been overlooked in its prior appropriation 
of them for wages. 

As against this project to raise up in the midst of our 
old political state a new industrial state—perhaps two of 
them, for capital would have to follow labor in this re- 
spect—the Cummins Bill now pending in the Senate em- 
bodies a feature, that were it made a distinctive objective 
to further legislation, would largely supplant “ class com- 
bat” with “common interests.” To sum up the high 
points of the Cummins Bill it may be said that it looks to 
greater unity, and therefore to greater efficiency, in the 
operation of our railway system—something heretofore 
(before the war) forbidden by the Sherman Act—and 
accordingly contemplates such consolidation, under federal 
charter, of existing and future railway lines, as will elimi- 
nate the wastes due to the overlapping of transportation 
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facilities, while still preserving competition. This is to 
be done by grouping the roads into not less than twenty 
and not more than twenty-five separate systems, so adjusted 
that neither may be a supernumerary to the other and yet 
each be in competition with the other. This adjustment 
will be the work of railway and traffic experts, of course. 

The Cummins Bill, also, contemplates that the exist- 
ing capitalization of the roads shall be transferred into 
new securities, based, not on nominal or stock market values, 
but upon actual values as ascertained by the appraisal now 
in progress. This will squeeze out the water where there 
is water, and put the new capitalization on a basis on which 
just and reasonable rates can be easily determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As a corollary the Cum- 
mins Bill forbids the issue of new securities except on the 
approval of the Commission, and likewise requires the 
building of new lines to have a like approval—a provision 
whose counterpart in England is the precedent approval 
of a committee of the House of Commons. When all this 
is accomplished neither the railroads, nor their finances, 
will be longer the football of Wall Street manipulation. 

The Cummins Bill gives to labor, as also to the Govern- 
ment, representation on the boards of directors of the sev- 
eral systems; and provides that out of the earnings of the 
roads, over and above fixed charges, including interest and 
dividends on the new securities, and maintenance and de- 
terioration (having in mind also that lean years have to 
be provided for out of fat years) a certain percentage shall 
go toward a fund to finance new equipment from time to 
time, and another percentage to labor in aid of hospital re- 
lief, insurance and pensions, technical education, invention 
and research to promote better labor conditions, and, as 
originally reported, profit sharing. 

And last, but not least, the Cummins Bill sets up a 
Committee on Wages and Working Conditions, upon 
which capital and labor are equally represented, the Gov- 
ernment holding the balance of power, whose decision 
shall be final, and from which there cannot be an appeal 
through conspiracy, combination, or a strike, other than 
the right of each individual to quit work for himself at 
his own will. In this way the seeds of Sovietism that under 
irresponsible radical leadership is trying to undermine the 
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concept of law and order on which our Government rests, 
will be nipped and destroyed. 

Now with the railway systems, representing not less 
than one-fifth or sixth the property wealth of the country, 
thus emancipated from stock jobbing manipulation on the 
one hand and Soviet irruptions and violence on the other, 
what is bound to happen? When one opens an avenue to a 
reservoir of water, pressing for an outlet, the water is bound 
to flow through. Individual proprietorship in the rail- 
ways of the country, by the public at large, and especially 
by their American minded employes, has been waiting, 
even though unconsciously, the opening of just such an ave- 
nue. The necessary capital is in abundant existence—in 
the hands of the people at large too—the water is in the 
reservoir. That capital has been flowing for years, in the 
savings of those who are not called capitalists, first through 
the little rivulets whose sources are the small town bank 
deposits; then through the larger streams represented by 
the larger cities’ banks deposits; then through the rivers to 
the points at which it has been dipped out by the big banks 
in the promotion of enterprise, in the way of loans, bonds 
and the like. Altogether that flow of individual capital, 
belonging to the people at large, would buy out all the 
securities of the railways at their real value, leaving as 
much over for other corporate industries. In a word the 
owners of the railways—the so-called big railway investors 
—are not such on their own capital, but have become such 
on the capital of the public at large, dipped out, in the 
way of bonds and loans, from this perennial stream of 
American thrift and frugality. And what kept the stream 
from flowing directly into proprietorship—what closed the 
avenue between the reservoir and direct ownership by the 
people at large of our American corporate enterprises— 
has been the public’s lack of confidence in corporate se- 
curities other than bonds. And even in the matter of bonds 
there has been an intermediary to a large degree, in the 
trained savings banks. Remove this bar to confidence, as 
the Cummins Bill will remove it, with respect to the rail- 
ways, and the country at large, especially the railway em- 
ployes who look forward to better personal conditions, will 
fall into the practice of investing their individual capital 
directly in railway securities; for these will be as safe as 
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government securities and at a much better rate of return; 
so that the potentiality embodied in this feature of the Cum- 
mins Bill is the very antithesis to an industrial “ state’”’ 
within a political state—is based on the philosophy that 
surer justice for all comes out of mutuality of interest, sup- 
plemented by representation in management, rather than 
out of labor and capital as parties to a duel. 

Capital has had its triumphant hour. It began with 
the closing years of the last century and came up to the 
opening years of the war. And in that hour a certain side 
of capital fell into the dominion of those who lived, bar- 
gained, and manceuvered for all they could get for them- 
selves, without thought of its effect on others or on the pub- 
lic—the means it employed being an attempt to organize 
within the state a unitary corporate interest (similar to 
Gompers’ project for labor) that might be in a position to 
defy the interests of the balance of the state. But before 
the power of the people, and their determination to have 
but one state over them, the attempt went down. 

Labor has now its hour. And as with that side of cap- 
ital, one side of labor is in danger of falling under the do- 
minion of those who scheme only for their own pockets in 
the division of productivity as a whole, without thought 
of its effect on the share of others or on the public. And 
the organism it is trying to build up within the state is the 
same kind of unitary interest that the people refused to 
capital. It, too, must fail. A labor hierarchy, setting it- 
self over every other interest of mankind, can be no more 
endured than a money hierarchy. Least of all can it be 
endured by the great bulk of wage earners themselves, for, 
as we have seen, everything that the hierarchy adds to its 
own ratio in the division of productivity as a whole, comes 
out, in the end, of those who do not belong to it. Indeed 
what American Democracy will have to do is steadfastly 
to refuse to surrender to either of these hierarchies—the 
hierarchy that would gather into its own hands the enor- 
mous new property that has come out of the new industrial 
era, or the hierarchy that would take over to itself, as a 
special class in the ranks of labor, by force if necessary, 
nearly all that modern industry as the partner of mankind 
has given us. 

No more formidable question has ever arisen since our 
Government began—formidable by the very complexity in 
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which it is involved—the question of how, preserving in- 
dividuality in industry, as it has been achieved and is pre- 
served elsewhere in life—in religion, government and civil 
liberty—the machinery of property acquisitions and distri- 
bution shall be so readjusted that the door to participation 
shall be opened in effect as well as in theory to all. 

The war, the world over, has broken in on what was 
hitherto known as “ authority,” in the State; and in the 
overthrow of things based on tradition, the traditional in- 
stinct to obey to a large degree has gone with it. In a 
sense the war freed men’s minds from the fetters of the 
past. But it has also turned them loose to wander without 
much sense of restraint in the marshes of the future. Many, 
too many, are going astray. To such as these, things that 
were settled—things that ought in the main to have re- 
mained settled—have become plastic. To these, society it- 
self has become molten—is in a state of new cosmos; and 
thinking only of themselves, and of what they believe will 
be to their own advantage, they are bent on schemes that 
will return it to chaos. In the whole history of society, 
secured by government, there has been no more critical 
hour. Capital, I repeat, has had its hour. Labor is hav- 
ing its hour. But America as a great homogeneous people 
is hearing the strike of the hour also. Government by 
class—government as a by-product of the clash of class with 
class—cannot remain either just or stable. And it belongs 
to America, as a great homogeneous people, by stern force 
if necessary, to save the hour from those who would de- 
bauch it—to lift it into the beginnings of a sober democ- 
racy that will put industry again alongside of religion, 
civil liberty, and political liberty, as the laden table at 
which all will have room to sit down, but at which none 
will have license to violate the decencies of individual 
right. To the man who offers to America this programme, 
and to the party that backs him—to the man and the party 
who substitute for the present prevailing idea of tour de 
force as the arbiter in industry, the idea of a return to a 
community of interest, will come a response from the peo- 
ple, that will make our old American freedom the bul- 
wark of the New Times;—for even in these new times 
there is room in America for only one all-powerful do- 
minion—the Government, as it was given us. 

PETER S. GROSSCUP. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’ 


BY ELIHU ROOT 





WHEN Colonel Thompson asked me to come here and 
say a few words, a very few words, about Theodore Roose- 
velt upon his birthday, it seemed to me very appropriate, 
for the great mountains from which you draw your in- 
spiration as a society were to him, next to his home, the 
dearest place in the world. Like Antaeus of the Greek 
fable, there he renewed his matchless energy by the touch 
of Mother Earth. He loved every peak and plain and val- 
ley from the Bad Lands to the Flat Tops. He loved the 
brave and simple people of the mountains, he knew them, 
he respected them, and he prized the influence of their lives 
upon his. 

So many of us loved him! The mystic chords of memory 
draw the hearts of so many of us back to that life so mag- 
nanimous, so kindly, so affectionate, so appealing to the best 
in all our natures, so full of genuine interest in our fortunes, 
sO appreciative of what was good in us, so kindly and con- 
siderate of our failings! Welove him! We could not cele- 
brate his birthday as we do were it not for our deep affec- 
tion. But, that is not the cause of our gathering. He ren- 
dered great service, he did great deeds for us and for our 
country. With the swift intuitions in which he surpassed 
all men of his time, he pierced through the complications 
and uncertainties of political and economic life to the 
fundamental principles upon which rest our whole political 
and social system, the fundamental truths which underlie 
American institutions and which underlie all government of 
Justice and of Liberty. He saw that in the marvelous de- 
velopment of human wealth and human power to produce 
wealth, we had gradually slipped away from the old, simple 
relations of equality among our people, that a crust was 
forming of power and privilege and superiority based upon 
A speech delivered before the Rocky Mountain Club on October 27. 
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wealth, and a steadily, certainly growing discontent was 
making its way among the people of our country. And he 
undertook, though there was no crisis, to make one, and to 
bring the people of America back to the supremacy of law 
for liberty. The millions who were beginning to feel that 
our free institutions were failing he taught to understand 
that there was a remedy by law, and he forced a passage 
through the difficulties, doubts and obstacles, for law and 
for the application of the great principles of free govern- 
ment through law; and in order to prevent revolution, he 
went up and down the land, preaching the principles of 
justice and freedom, not merely solving particular questions 
of corporations and trusts and the use of capital, but laying 
down the rules by which all questions for all time must be 
solved in a free, democratic government. With unthinking 
and instant courage, he declared in clear tones heard 
throughout the land, “All must obey the law. Wealth 
must obey the law. Labor must obey the law.” He flinched 
from no power, from no political power, from no social 
power, in the just and equal and uncompromising assertion 
of the principles of American liberty and justice for rich 
and poor, for capital and labor, for the great and for the 
weak. 

Where would we be now, called upon as we are to deal 
with the grave and terrible questions that are before us, if 
Theodore Roosevelt had not restored to the plain people of 
the United States, the men and women of small means, of 
simple lives, confidence in our institutions, an abiding faith 
in the capacity of our democracy to maintain the equality 
of independent manhood among rich and poor alike? 

Where would we have been in those fateful days when 
the people of the United States were called upon to gird 
themselves anew and offer their fortunes, their lives, their 
dearest affections, in terrible war for the preservation of 
our liberty, if Theodore Roosevelt had not been able to ap- 
peal to the affection and the confidence and the trust of the 
American people for a system of free institutions in which 
he had taught them to believe? 

But as it is not for our affection, so it is not for his deeds 
that we are now met to honor him. He did more than to 
solve the questions of his time. He presented ro our coun- 
try and to the world a great and inspiring example to en- 
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force his teaching; it is not what he did, but what he be- 
came. The man was the spirit he worked in. 

Sermons are forgotten; men are remembered. ‘Truths 
are told in ten thousand volumes and pamphlets, from a 
thousand pulpits and rostrums. They are forgotten. For 
a moment they enter the mind, and in a moment they are 
displaced. But the perpetual lesson of a great example, in- 
separably united to a great truth, carries on the work of a 
lifetime through generations and ages to come. 

And this example is one which appeals so readily to all. 
Every American boy can be Theodore Roosevelt's follower. 
He was not different, not some strange phenomenon unlike 
the rest of us. He was like us all, only more so. There 
was, as the French Ambassador has said, radium in the clay 
of which he was fashioned, that carried to the nth power 
every great purpose, every noble conception, every deep 
truth that possessed him. 

Every Boy Scout may imitate him. He was strong, 
powerful, but he began weak and puny. He trained him- 
self to strength and power. So can all American boys. He 
was born and bred under the disadvantages of wealth and 
fashion, with the paving stones of a city between him and 
the earth. He broke over the barriers and became the friend 
of every farmer, of every ranchman, of every huntsman, of 
every laborer, of every good and true man and woman in 
this great land. No pent-up city, no learned institution, no 
social convention restrained his universal and mighty 
sympathy. He trained himself to the habit of courage. So 
can every American boy. From the habit of courage came 
the natural reaction of truth. That is within the grasp of 
every American boy. He was sincere and simple, not or- 
nate and florid. He spoke not the tongue of the poet or the 
philosopher. He had not what Macaulay credited to Glad- 
stone, “a command of a kind of language, grave and ma- 
jestic, but of vague and doubtful import.” No one ever 
misunderstood what Theodore Roosevelt said. No one ever 
doubted what Theodore Roosevelt meant. No one ever 
doubted that what he said he believed, he intended and he 
would do. He was a man not of sentiment or expression 
but of feeling and of action. His proposals were always tied 
to action. He uttered no fine sentence, satisfied that that 
was the end, the thing to be accomplished.. His words 
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were always the precursors of effective action. He culti- 
vated promptness in action until it became his natural re- 
action and made him an almost perfect executive—not an 
administrator, but an executive gifted with the power of 
swift and unerring decision. Yet he was as free from self- 
conceit as any man I ever knew. His consciousness of 
strength was in the strength of his purpose, in the cause he 
advocated, and not at all in his own merits. He was as 
modest as a girl about himself. He was the most hospitable 
to advice of any man I ever knew. He was eager for 
knowledge. He thirsted for knowledge, and in the per- 
formance of his public duties he sought everywhere from 
all manner of men, to know their thought, their contribu- 
tion of information. He talked little about common coun- 
sel, but he practised it universally and always, and he did 
come to know the very heart of the American people by ac- 
tual contact. He was no unapproachable genius unlike every- 
one else. He did not originate great new truths but he 
drove old fundamental truths into the minds and the hearts 
of his people so that they stuck and dominated. Old truths 
he insisted upon, enlarged upon, repeated over and over in 
many ways with quaint and interesting and attractive forms 
of expression, never straining for novelty or for origin- 
ality, but always driving, driving home the deep funda- 
mental truths of public life, of a great self-governing de- 
mocracy, the eternal truths upon which justice and liberty 
must depend among men. Savonarola originated no new 
truths, nor Luther, nor Wesley, nor any of those flaming 
swords that have cut into the consciousness of mankind 
with the old truths that had been overlooked through in- 
difference and error; wrong-heartedness and wrong-headed- 
ness. Review the roster of the few great men of history, 
our own history, the history of the world; and when you 
have finished the review, you will find that Theodore Roose- 
velt was the greatest teacher of the essentials of popular 
self-government the world has ever known. 

What we are here for is to perpetuate that teaching, 
lift it up, striking the imagination, enlisting the interest, 
of the country and the world, by signally perpetuating the 
memory of our friend, the great teacher. 

The future 6f our.country will depend upon having 
men, real men of ¥incerity and truth, of unshakable convic- 
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tion, of power, of personality, with the spirit of Justice and 
the fighting spirit through all the generations; and the 
mightiest service that can be seen today to accomplish that 
for our country is to make it impossible that Theodore 
Roosevelt, his teaching and his personality shall be forgot- 
ten. Oh, that we might have him with us now! 

Be it our duty and our privilege, in our weak and 
humble way, to keep him with us, to keep him with our 
country in all the trials before it, and so pay to him the 
honor that he coveted most, the highest accomplishment 
of his noble and patriotic purpose. 


ELIHU Root. 














IS FRANCE DYING? 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 





FRANCE could be menaced by no greater peril than de- 
population. In comparison, her other problems assume 
secondary importance. Rousseau, with all his sentimental 
sophistry, had one sound sociological maxim, namely, that 
there is for a country no worse dearth than that of inhab- 
itants. Societies, like organic beings, live from a capital 
of energy. Since social capital consists of citizens, diminu- 
tion of this wealth entails a corresponding loss of vitality, 
and a rapid decline in the birth rate points to defective 
social organization. Before the war, the population of 
Russia was increasing annually by almost two million, that 
of Germany by 900,000, that of Great Britain and Italy by 
400,000 and 350,000, respectively. France, on the other 
hand, in eight different years, had exhibited a decrease in 
population. Since 1914, moreover, in her seventy-seven De- 
partments that escaped invasion, civilian deaths have ex- 
ceeded births by 900,000. As early as 1911 Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the eminent economist, in summing up the situ- 
ation, declared: ‘“ Such is the fatal refrain which sounds 
the knell of the nation.” Last year, Dr. G. Variot wrote: 


Even before 1914 the situation of France was desperate; what shall 
we say now, since during the war her birth rate has diminished more than 
half? Today the depopulation of France is so menacing that we must 
resort to measures energetic, radical, heroic. Our eastern neighbors have 
long prophesied that the numerous sons of their prolific race would come 
and despoil the one-child families of France. 


Had the German Emperor but exercised patience, France 
would have fallen into his lap like a ripe fruit. 

In Caesar’s time, Gaul numbered eight million inhab- 
itants. Beginning with the Middle Ages, France increased 
century after century amidst neighbor countries then form- 
ing. In the days of Francis I (1515-1547), Frenchmen con- 
stituted almost half the population of Europe. Under 
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Louis XIV they formed a third, and at the outbreak of the 
Revolution a fourth. This relative proportion France main- 
tained by reason of her large families. Under Francis I 
these families averaged seven children each; under Louis 
XIV five; in 1789 four; in 1870 three; and by 1914 the 
average had declined to two. Obviously, the country did 
not heed the warning of Erckmann and Chatrian, who in 
L’ Ami Fritz (1876) affirmed: “Les peuples qui cessent de 
Croitre marchent ala decadence.” In the forty-three years 
following the treaty of Frankfort, Germany gained upon 
France twenty-eight million inhabitants, or fifteen times 
the equivalent of Alsace and Lorraine. Small wonder that 
scores of French books should have been devoted of late 
to depopulation. Statesmen, sociologists, economists, physi- 
cians, magistrates, men of letters, all have considered the 
national peril. Societies have been formed to combat it, 
commissions appointed to investigate it. Indeed, the lit- 
erature of the subject in volume and importance deserves 
comparison with the famous Cahiers of 1789. The scourge 
having been attributed to no fewer than sixty different 
causes, Paul Margueritte declares that a problem so com- 
plex and formidable demands not one, nor ten, but a hun- 
dred measures, individual, administrative, national. 
Georges Rossignol, in his penetrating study, Un Pays de 
Celibataires et de Fils Uniques, goes even further, demand- 
ing the convocation of a national assembly to deal with the 
menace. 

This salutary alarm is relatively recent. For years 
French legislators of the radical b/oc, concerned primarily 
with “ politics,” refused to give serious thought to a ques- 
tion which they regarded as essentially moral and economic. 
Being devoted, moreover, to the ideals of the Revolution, 
they suspected the apostles of repopulation of reactionary 
motives, of seeking to discredit the parliamentary regime. 
History seemed to furnish justification for disregarding the 
peril. In antiquity Plato and Aristotle, fearing overpopu- 
lation, advised violent means for checking fertility, though 
later both Greece and Rome suffered from dearth of inhab- 
itants. Down through the centuries war, famine, and pesti- 
lence thinned the population. But the eighteenth century 
witnessed a return to the fears of the ancients, as we know 
from such writers as Montesquieu, Buffon, the Marquis de 
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Mirabeau, and Arthur Young. The doctrine received in 
consecration from Malthus, who, in his Essay on Popula- 
tion (1798), endeavored to establish the fact that the inhab- 
itants of a country, doubling every twenty-five years, multi- 
ply in geometric progression (1, 2, 4, 8), whereas their 
means of subsistence increase only in arithmetical progres- 
sion (1, 2, 3, +4). Owing to this so-called law, the young 
English pastor argued that there was danger of man’s being 
left without a place at the banquet of nature. 

Even before the publication of Malthus’s Essay, certain 
Revolutionary leaders had expressed the conviction that 
France was too densely populated. According to Collot 
d’Herbois and Carrier, prominent instruments of the Ter- 
ror, political executions should stop only after the destruc- 
tion of twelve or fifteen million Frenchmen. Similarly, 
Guffroy wrote: “ Let the guillotine operate throughout 
the Republic; five million inhabitants will be enough for 
France.” The fear of excessive population persisted for 
many years, even among certain economists and statesmen. 
For example, Thiers, with all his sagacity, extolled “Jes 
sages population de la Normandie” (a province excelling 
in voluntary restriction). In 1852, the city of Versailles 
offered handsome premiums to encourage sterility among 
the poor. As late as 1877 Joseph Garnier, a zealous dis- 
ciple of Malthus, declared that the demand for larger fam- 
ilies was absurd, inhuman, and contrary to the interests of 
society, particularly of the poor. Even Malthus, who reck- 
oned six children to a family, was less extreme. Had he 
foreseen the present birth rate of France, he would have 
decried depopulation still more earnestly than its opposite. 

Between overpopulation and depopulation, both of 
which are social maladies, a regular birth rate indicates 
social health. Normal natality corresponds to economic 
equilibrium, which may be upset by extremes of wealth or 
poverty. This equilibrium arises from the satisfactory ad- 
justment of the income of the family head to the needs of 
his dependents. “Neither the rentier nor the indigent,” 
writes Gaston Rageot in his admirable book La Natalite, 
“conduces to social health. To say that wealth begets steril- 
ity is as false as to say that poverty begets fecundity. It is not 
wealth that sterilizes, but unproductivity; not poverty that 
increases fertility, but industry. Social pathology exhibits 
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the same symptoms as the mental pathology of the individ- 
ual. A people declining reproduces feature for feature the 
disintegration of a mind diseased. Its collective conscience 
shrinks, its national organism becomes stunted, its mental 
level descends. A nation in full vitality, while producing 
children, wins battles and acquires wealth, builds monu- 
ments, and develops pocts and artists, as well as merchants 
and heroes. Generally prolific, it extends its activities to 
all parts of the world. A declining nation, on the contrary, 
not only yields fewer offspring, but exhibits a diminution 
in genius and the spirit of enterprise. Depopulation leads 
to luxury, vice, and indolence, eventually to alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, and demagogy.” 

The causes of depopulation are as complex and subtle, as 
intangible and elusive as those of life itself. Gaston Rageot, 
who considers depopulation essentially a sociological ques- 
tion, though stated in physical, biological, moral, and politi- 
cal terms, cautions us against hoping to find a definite cause. 
The decline in the French birth rate, he declares, is due 
chiefly to the lack of adaptation between a monarchial, 
Christian family and an egalitarian, lay democracy. Social 
movements are determined by mystic forces: religion, 
patriotism, belief in happiness, in progress. The greatest 
social crises correspond to the substitution of one ideal for 
another, as, for example, the rise of Christianity, the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to modern times, the shift of 
point of view beginning with the French Revolution. Such 
transitions presuppose disintegration, and are accompanied, 
in the peoples that undergo them, by great expenditures of 
psychic energy. 

Since the Revolution, France has experienced just such 
a transition. That upheaval destroyed the moral concep- 
tions of ancient France, and offered, as the sole guide to con- 
duct, the interest of the individual. By degrees society 
has been organized for the individual at the expense of the 
family. The family presupposes a hierarchy; democracy 
presupposes equality; the family is based on authority, de- 
mocracy on liberty. What the one had built up in France 
the other tends to destroy, the modern French social order 
being conducive to disruption of the family hierarchy. Man, 
once the priest and husband in the home, is now too often 
merely the lover. Whereas formerly he held his wife by 
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divine right, or by legal authority, he today holds her by 
the fragile bonds of passion. Why should he make her bear 
children, especially if she wants none? Nor is the economic 
order more favorable to the family head, since the State, 
not content with emancipating his wife and children, claims 
the right to dispose of his property as well. 

These conditions recall Renan’s strictures on the French 
social organism as it resulted from the Revolution: 


A code of laws which seem to have been made for an ideal citizen 
born a foundling and dying a celibate; a code which converts everything 
into life annuities; in which children are an incumbrance for their father; 
in which all collective, permanent creation is forbidden; in which moral 
unities—the only vital ones—are dissolved at each generation; in which 
the shrewd fellow is an egotist who arranges his life so as to have the 
fewest duties possible. 


Accordingly, the father, being deprived of his authority, 
moral, legal, and material, has become a variable con- 
cept, moving toward zero. Should he be blamed for not 
establishing a large progeny? Hence A. L. Galeot, in 
L’ Avenir de la Race, concludes that the depopulation of 
France is the direct consequence of its social organization. 
He argues that if France is not prolific, her institutions are 
to blame. 

Among the moral forces of a country, religion is of 
prime importance. In France, with the dissolution of na- 
tional unity, religion has lost its legal character, marriage 
remaining a sacrament only incidentally. Thus, what was 
formerly the essential feature of matrimony has become an 
accessory; what was obligatory is optional. According to 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the Catholic religion, more than any other, 
teaches resignation to one’s lot and condemns selfishness, 
exalting sentiments favorable to large families, and frown- 
ing upon those that tend to diminish the number of chil- 
dren. His argument he substantiates by the example of 
French Canada, where, even today, families number from 
ten to twelve children. In his indictment of the present 
regime in France he writes (1911): 


When our system of education and our administration shall have 
succeeded in civilizing the remaining primitive Departments, the birth 
rate will again take a terrible drop. Had all France enjoyed since 1861 
the birth rate of the Department of Finistére, we should have gained 
400,000 inhabitants a year. If, on the other hand, the entire country had 
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had the rate of Lot-et-Garonne, we should have lost seven or eight million. 
Yet, it is the mentality of this latter Department that our public education 
seeks to disseminate, and the mentality of Finistére that it endeavors to 
suppress. 


He concluded that, unless the French wish to rush head- 
long into national suicide, their Government must cease 
the odious war which for a quarter of a century, and espe- 
cially the last fifteen years, it has waged against the tradi- 
tional faith. Etienne Lamy takes the same view, declaring 
that the doctrine rejected by the Government sustains the 
family and perpetuates France, whereas the doctrine 
adopted diminishes and destroys nations. 

As opposing these conservative writers, certain others 
defend the present radical tendencies. Progress, develop- 
ment of the intelligence, they assert, is excellent and desir- 
able. Science, industry, material prosperity, justice, all are 
wholesome; it is only their sum total which may become 
an evil like too rich food for a weak stomach. It is not 
sufficient to become civilized; it is necessary to acquire 
strength by the process. The application of science to 
nature constitutes one of the most powerful stimulants of 
social life, but it is fatiguing, upsetting, even destructive. 
[very time you advance education and raise the individual 
intellectually, making him independent of natural impulses 
and hardship, you enable him, by liberating him from in- 
stinct, say these writers, to defeat the inclination to pro- 
create. But this is only a temporary evil which indicates 
that evolution is but half completed. The individual is no 
longer a creature of nature, nor as yet governed by moral 
law. Continue to develop him. For instinct substitute an 
ideal. Superficial culture exercises a sterilizing effect; 
thorough culture will favor a high birth rate. 

Among further causes of depopulation, it should be 
noted that children are no longer a source of profit to their 
parents in agriculture and industrial work. Moreover, per- 
sonal and family ambition, the increased competition in 
all careers, excessive frugality, on the one hand, and a taste 
for luxury and amusement, on the other, tend to retard mar- 
riage and to make couples limit their offspring. Most of 
these phenomena may be grouped under the heading “ so- 
cial capillarity,” the importance of which no economist will 
deny. Arsene Dumont, indeed, regards it as the principal 
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source of depopulation. Says Leroy-Beaulieu: “ Every 
man desires for his family a continuous social rise. Many 
hope to achieve this by preventing a division of their estates. 
Accordingly, they consent to rear a second child as insur- 
ance against accident or to vary the sexes; a third they ac- 
cept as a regrettable surprise; a fourth they deem an un- 
pardonable mistake.” 

Still other causes of depopulation are desertion of the 
country for the cities, intemperance, wet nursing, venereal 
disease, the feminist movement, divorce, and free love. 
People cannot, of course, be prevented from emigrating 
to the cities, if they so prefer. But the curtailment of alco- 
holism would check infant mortality, insanity, and tubercu- 
losis. Happily the war has for the present done away with 
absinthe. Nor, since the enactment of the Roussel law, is 
wet nursing the evil that it was formerly. But venereal 
disease, which constantly increases, continues to be at once 
the chief cause of infant mortality and of more than half 
the involuntary sterility in France. Feminism, too, or the 
“masculinization ” of woman, tends to decrease marriages. 
As for divorce, competent authorities point out that many 
a woman, in view of a possible subsequent marriage, desires 
to preserve her beauty from the disfiguring effects of 
motherhood. As Maurice Donnay expresses it in The 
Torrent, French women are impressed with the fact that 
“childbearing deforms a woman, making her look like a 
sack of coal.” Although marriage in France be normal, 
every free union accentuates race suicide, simce, as a rule, 
the woman, realizing the fragility of the bonds that unite 
her to her partner, refuses to bear children. 

It still remains to consider the most serious cause of 
French depopulation—abortion. In recent years this crim- 
inal form of neo-Malthusianism, characterized by one 
writer as “social gangrene,” has assumed alarming pro- 
portions. In a doctoral dissertation on Depopulation 
(1910), Gilbert Andre affirms, “ A matron arrested at Rou- 
baix has confessed to having practised ten thousand abor- 
tions.” Dr. Paul Landroy, formerly president of the 
French Medical Society, avers that the number of abor- 
tions now exceeds the number of births; and Dr. Lacas- 
sagne, professor ac the University of Lyons, estimates such 
cases at from 450,000 to 500,000 annually. Fantastic as 
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these figures may seem, Etienne Lamy, writing in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, declares that in the large cities the 
number of cases equals and occasionally exceeds births, and 
in all France attains 300,000 each year. Little wonder that 
Joseph Turquan, the noted statistician, should exclaim: 
“Tt is most urgent to kill neo-Mauthusianism before it kills 
us, to stamp out abortion with a law carrying drastic pen- 
alties against the women who practice it and against all 
who become their accomplices!” At present, unfortu- 
nately, prosecution for this crime is rare, and, as a rule, 
the jury renders a verdict of acquittal. 

It should be noted, however, that Malthus is nowise 
to blame for the vicious practices that bear his name. On 
the contrary, his doctrine, albeit often misrepresented by 
writers unfamiliar with the facts, was highly ascetic, teach- 
ing continence and chastity. Though introduced into 
France later than in England, neo-Malthusianism is now 
the more practised in the former country, where it has its 
organizations, journals, and apostles. The League of Vol- 
untary Procreation has properly been dubbed by Gautier 
de Clagny the League of National Suicide. 

This array of causes for French depopulation is at least 
imposing. Were remedies for the scourge as definite, the 
beginning of a cure might be expected. Here, however, 
just as in diagnosing the case, opinions are bound to differ. 
Yet, all are agreed that France needs annually 1,500,000 
births instead of 750,000, the pre-war average. Of her 
eleven million married couples, almost two million are 
childless, three million have but one child to a family, and 
more than two million have but two children. The remain- 
ing four million have three or more. Accordingly, whereas 
one-third tend to augment the race, approximately two- 
thirds let it decline. Whether the decline has gained such 
momentum that it cannot be checked is the question. 

Moral remedies can alone be truly efficacious, but ma- 
terial remedies may be helpful at first. Gaston Rageot 
suggests that as an urgent temporary palliative the State 
offer for children whatever they may cost. He thinks that 
France, if willing to pay the price, may obtain in the 
provinces as many as desired. In 1911 Leroy-Beaulieu 
estimated the bonuses for encouraging the rearing of a 
third child (500 francs) at one hundred and eighty-seven 
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million francs annually. Few would now, however, deem 
this premium a sufficient inducement. In fact, Paul Be- 
nazet has introduced in Parliament a bill guaranteeing to 
every mother 500 francs for each of her first two children, 
1,000 for the third, and 2,000 for the fourth. True, as 
Georges Deherme remarks in Croitre ou Disparaitre, 
premiums would tempt chiefly those least fit to rear chil- 
dren; but present circumstances permit of no choice. 

Further encouragement of large families might be of- 
fered in the form of exemption from military service, lower 
taxes, cheap house rent, and preference for governmental 
appointment. Moreover, numerous writers demand for 
voters with children plural suffrage. Joseph Turquan 
would grant to every father as many votes as he has children 
under age plus unmarried daughters. In 1915, the French 
Government recalled from the front all fathers of six or 
more children. Another concession demanded for heads 
of families is modification of the inheritance laws in order 
to enable fathers to will their property as they may see fit, 
preventing the morselling of their land or estate at death. 
The necessity of evading the present law is said to cause 
many families to limit offspring to one. 

Along with encouragements and concessions, the State 
may also use compulsion and repression. Paul Margueritte, 
for example, would so far as possible exact of every couple 
four children. From those who have but one child he 
would take three-fourths of their property; from those with 
two, half; and soon. The unmarried, as “ slackers of life,” 
would forfeit all to the State. Nor should abortionists 
escape, though it be easier to legislate than to enforce laws 
against them. Now that the physician has become a “ lay 
confessor,” it ought to be his duty to aid in eradicating 
abortion instead of abetting it. “ He should attain this 
end,” says Gilbert Andre, “by encouraging maternity at 
every opportunity.” 

Aside from the efforts of individuals and the influence 
of legislators, a campaign of civic and moral education must 
be waged. Only by this means can lasting reform be ef- 
fected. It will be necessary to dispel in the younger gen- 
eration the “ fear of life,” as Henry Bordeaux terms it, 
and to reform national manners, altering the mental state 
which has led France into social aberrations so destructive 
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that increase in the birth rate is of vital importance to all; 
that unless this be quickly attained, the ruin of France will 
result. It is by appealing to individual advantage that 
fecundity can best be stimulated. National economy, in its 
healthiest form, implies a reciprocity of rights and duties 
between the individual and society. Could selfish interests 
and the general weal be reconciled, the question of repopu- 
lation would be solved. The average person conceives of 
society as an abstraction. Let the citizen but feel the weak- 
ness of his country, and depopulation will appear to him 
forthwith as a pathetic reality. As Paul Deschanel, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, has said, this grave prob- 
lem demands national co-operation—the collaboration of 
the State, the departments, the communes, of societies and 
individuals, legislative efforts and private initiative. Despite 
the repugnant failure of Zola’s Fecondite, let us hope, urges 
R. Lepine, that some man of letters may reawaken in French 
women of the higher classes a passion for motherhood. 


WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY. 








HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


BY J. F. SCHELTEMA 





THE Low Countries and particularly the basin of the 
Scheldt having been shaped by nature into a cockpit for 
the contentious nations of West and Central Europe, the 
question of control over the navigation of that river was 
always one of wider interest than seemed warranted by its 
importance in times of peace alone. Long before Fortuna- 
tus, Bishop of Poitiers, extolled it, in his poetical life of St. 
Martin, under its Latin alias of Scaldis, the giant Anti- 
gonus used to levy toll on the masters of the primitive sail- 
ing craft that passed up and down its shallow channel, and 
to cut off the hands of whoever refused to pay, throwing 
them into the water that laved the ramparts of his fortified 
abode where now the Steen bears witness to the solid archi- 
tecture of a later stronghold. Hence the name Antwerp 
(derived from hand werpen: hand throwing) and the castle 
flanked by two hands in the ancient city’s coat of arms. 
Hence also the commemorative fountain that fronts its 
town-hall in the market place, surmounted by a statue of 
Salvius Brabo, the semi-mythical hero who slew Antigonus 
and made the Scheldt free for his people’s earliest com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The Low Countries passed through many vicissitudes, 
and after the ordeal of the Eighty Years’ War, the Treaty 
of Munster assigned in 1648 the river’s mouth to the young 
Republic, formed by the union of the northern provinces, 
which had achieved their religious and political liberty. 
This arrangement was not relished by the still fettered 
South, and the Emperor Josef II, visiting his Austrian 
Netherlands in 1781, had to listen to no end of complaints, 
especially from the burghers of Antwerp, with respect to 
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the subjection of their main artery of traffic and outlet to 
the sea. His efforts to obtain redress, coupled with his 
wish to abrogate the Barrier Treaty of 1715, led to a partial 
adjustment of conflicting claims, which tided over a period 
in European politics, “ the most critical since the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War,” as Sir James Harris, afterwards 
first Earl of Malmesbury, reported from the Hague. 
France rode a very high horse while England remained 
comparatively passive. This apathetic attitude changed, 
however, when in 1792 the French republican troops 
occupied what now is Belgium, and turned to the deep 
anxiety which revealed itself in the Walcheren expedition 
of 1809 when Antwerp began to loom large as the pistol 
aimed by Napoleon at England’s breast. The Napoleonic 
wars bring us to the Congress of Vienna and its creation of 
the kingdom of the United Netherlands, allotted to the 
Prince of Orange-Nassau, William I, by his royal appel- 
lation, who, as a personal compensation for the ancestral 
domains (Siegen, Diez, Dillenburg and Hadamar), which 
he had to relinquish in favor of Prussia, reccived moreover 
the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, an integral part of the 
German Federation with a federal fortress commanding 
its capital. One of the features of the Congress of Vienna, 
besides the redistribution of crowns and dominions it rev- 
elled in, was its inquiry, by means of a Committee on the 
Navigation of Rivers, into divers controversies about the 
Rhine, the Neckar, the Main, the Moselle and the Scheldt. 
For the revival of the Southern Netherlands, in particular 
of Antwerp, whose shipping and trade had sadly declined 
under Austrian rule, great things were expected from their 
union with the North. 

And indeed their industries blossomed into new life: 
Antwerp throve again, thanks also to the improvements 
it owed to Napoleon’s activity, and began to rival Rotter- 
dam as a port of transit. But, taking all together, the 
marriage of North and South, decided upon by the leading 
Powers for their paramount convenience, was an ill-sorted 
one. The Northerners complained that the Southerners 
did not care for their love; the Southerners complained 
that Dutch love smacked of mercenary motives. There 
was constant friction over money matters; there were 
recriminations and the kind of conjugal amenities attendant 
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on an incompatibility of temperament which made the 
lighter, inflammable, more explosive of the two parties sue 
for a divorce before the Court of Europe. Anticipating 
its decree, she seceded, stating her reasons at a plenary 
meeting of the Congress of Brussels which proclaimed her 
independence on November 18, 1830. Though King 
William’s measures to restore the partnership by force met 
in the beginning with marked success from a military 
point of view, they failed to win back the recalcitrant 
member, whose effort had the support of Britain and France 
conformably to a development of the international situa- 
tion that required new combinations. True, the Prince of 
Orange’s brilliant Ten-Days’ Campaign, his dashing 
charges on the battle-field between Diest and Louvain, 
resulted in the eighteen articles of the original project of 
separation being revised and rendered more acceptable to 
Holland in the form of twenty-four articles, finally pre- 
sented by the Conference of London as an ultimatum to 
both the litigants, but Belgium was to have her will. She 
parted company with King William and his loyal Dutch 
subjects, who had to submit to the Treaty, signed at Lon- 
don on May 2lst, 1833, which established a modus vivendi 
on the basis of the twenty-four articles already accepted by 
the Parliament at Brussels. The blockade, instituted by 
Britain and France as a means of coercing the Dutch, was 
raised on their sovereign’s promise to respect the neutrality 
of the State in swaddling-bands which, for its ruler, had 
chosen Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, widower of 
Princess Charlotte, heiress to the English throne, and con- 
sort, in second nuptials, of Princess Louise of Orleans, the 
daughter of Louis-Philippe. 

William I found in 1838 his chance for reopening the 
discussion about rights he had not yet abandoned, in a 
growing antagonism between England and France, which 
latter Power was suspected of designs for its own aggran- 
dizement in the Belgian game it played. Another Con- 
ference at London terminated the difference by the protocol 
of December 11th, which accorded to Belgium a consider- 
able reduction in her share of the public debt of the late 
United Netherlands, saddled upon her by the act of 
separation, and to Holland the part of Limburg still in 
dispute, while the equally litigious part of Luxemburg 
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was lumped with the rest of the grand-duchy to constitute 
an hereditary appanage to the house of Nassau. ‘This, 
together with the regulations decided upon for the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, amounted to a diplomatic victory scored 
by Lord Palmerston against the Cabinet of Louis-Philippe. 
But Leopold, the Citizen-King’s son-in-law, turned the 
tables on Great Britain and, for that matter, on Holland, 
as far as the trade of Antwerp was concerned, by obtaining 
in 1863 the suppression of the Scheldt tolls. Emulating 
Salvius Brabo, he freed the river of that servitude, not by 
any slaying of ferocious giants, but by the modern process 
of paying fs 12,000,000, Belgium’s quota in the sum of 
fs 32,276,566 assessed on the interested Powers to indemnify 
the Dutch treasury for the pecuniary damage it sustained. 
With regard to Luxemburg mention should here be made 
of its role in the events that determined the outcome of the 
Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian Wars. Like Dutch 
Limburg it remained up to 1866 in the German Federation. 
Prussia refusing to evacuate its capital, William III, King 
of the Netherlands, always in want of money to provide for 
his menus plaisirs, gladly fell in with a proposition from 
Napoleon III, who, spying an opening for France as Louis- 
Philippe had done before, offered fs 90,000,000 in full pay- 
ment for his title to the grand-duchy and, in addition, a 
guarantee for the affranchisement of Dutch Limburg. 
Disapproving of that deal, Bismarck interfered with a veto, 
delivered through Count Perponcher, Prussian envoy at 
the Hague. Dutch Limburg was nevertheless detached 
from the German Federation, while Luxemburg attained 
its neutrality, to pass after the death of William III of the 
Netherlands, without his leaving male issue, to Adolf of 
Nassau-Weilburg, grandfather of the Grand-Duchess 
Marie-Adelaide, who recently abdicated in favor of her 
sister, Princess Charlotte. 

The revelations made, in 1909, by Baron van Heeckerer 
van Kell, late of the Dutch diplomatic service, anent a 
letter from Emperor Wilhelm to Queen Wilhelmina 
written to urge an immediate strengthening of Holland’s 
coast defence, were followed by the coup which secured 
for Germany a private harbor near Vlaardingen on the 
New Waterway and, among other events that lent color 
to German pressure as indicated, the building of a strong 
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fortress near Flushing at the mouth of the Hondt or West 
Scheldt, Antwerp’s highroad to the sea. The commotion 
in the English and French Press, excited by those doings, 
had not yet subsided when Austria presented her ultimatum 
to Serbia, when neutral Luxemburg and neutral Belgium 
suffered both a sudden invasion. A few days later, August 
5, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, assured the Belgian Government that “ the 
British fleet [would] secure the free passage of the Scheldt 
for the revictualling of Antwerp,” but the revictualling 
had to be done by land because Holland objected on the 
ground of international agreements which, insuring the 
neutrality of her territorial waters, had been newly con- 
firmed by the rulings of the Hague Conference of 1907. 
Clinching her objection, she exercised her right to close the 
river’s mouths with a view to obviate belligerent acts of 
whatever description. Though no right conferred by inter- 
national law and indorsed by international covenants is 
better founded, this bottling up of the Scheldt, as it was 
called, caused the Allies great concern even if it clogged 
Germany’s liberty of movement still more than theirs, 
possibly by preventing the use of Antwerp as a submarine 
base and a starting-point for raids across the North Sea 
in a subsequent stage of the war. Holland’s resolution in 
this respect, aggravated by alleged facilities to Germany, 
as, for instance, in the case of the steamer Magdalena 
Fischer, said to have made two return voyages between 
Antwerp and Zeebrugge, is now remembered against her 
with other grievances of the same character: her lax inter- 
pretation of the term contraband, specifically with refer- 
ence to food stuffs for the German army, to gravel and sand 
for German military roads and “ pill-boxes ”; her obduracy 
in barring her ports to armed merchantmen; ultimately 
her consent to the retreat through Dutch Limburg of some 
70,000 German soldiers who, in that manner, with a large 
quantity of war material and loot, escaped capture after the 
armistice had been concluded. 

It is painfully clear that Holland’s readiness to put up 
with anything rather than fight in the noblest cause, that the 
craven abnegation of high principle in her conduct, her 
nerveless inertion, the poor figure she cut, actuated by her 
demoralization consequent on colonial piracy, stimulated 
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Belgium to frame the exorbitant demands put forward at 
the Peace Conference just to try again after their having 
already been dismissed in the ’thirties because they rest on 
none but the flimsiest foundation. Supplementing King 
Albert’s declaration of November 22, 1918, in which he 
renounced the neutrality imposed on Belgium by the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1839, his Government adduced the 
desideratum of increased protection against future invasion, 
to justify a scheme of land grabbing that covered, except 
Luxemburg, Dutch Flanders so-called, to wit, the part of 
the Dutch province of Zeeland situated to the South of 
the Scheldt, and Dutch Limburg with the only coal-mines 
Holland possesses, besides Maastricht as the fairest in a 
cluster of prosperous cities. Why not, one feels inclined 
to ask, the whole of the Netherlands South of the Meuse, 
with Dutch Limburg, the entire province of Zeeland and 
North Brabant into the bargain? It might enhance the 
value of the argument based on strategic necessity, how- 
ever lame at its best, since little doubt exists that, if Dutch 
Limburg had been Belgian territory, the Germans would 
have availed themselves of the fine opportunity so offered 
for operations on a much wider front. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment, thanks to its abject attitude in the grand clash of 
racial instincts, is reduced to a negligible quantity, and if 
Belgium must be territorially rewarded beyond the German 
district of Malmedy, Eupen and neutral Moresnet, what 
could be cheaper and therefore more apt to suit the Allies, 
as the Belgians evidently thought, than to do it at Holland’s 
expense? 

Their specious reasonings corroborated the old experi- 
ence that there is but one step from the formulation of a 
wish to the statement of a right. Having shown by their 
conduct that aggression on the part of their eastern neigh- 
bors could not be tolerated, they began to preach the neces- 
sity of their geographical expansion by way of encroach- 
ment on their northern neighbors, asserting with a remark- 
able aplomb and—to borrow an expression of Nestor 
Roqueplan’s coining—a far from enviable independance du 
coeur with regard to favors enjoyed and benefits received in 
their days of storm and stress, that such an unprovoked vio- 
lation of international equity would be a strictly correct 
proceeding, justified by law and precedent. This view 
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found interested foreign support, mainly among their south- 
ern neighbors. Questionable promises, discreetly veiled in 
the vagueness of official language, were openly aired for 
biased discussion by a certain section of the French press, 
which advised and continues to advise the Dutch that, as an 
unpleasant but inevitable sequel to every war, the bill of 
costs must be footed by the conquered and neutrals alike. 
Bearing this in mind, two scores might be settled in one sim- 
ple transaction of the time-honored Peace-Congressional 
sort. The flabbiness of Holland’s war record being conceded 
and her usefulness as an asylum for Belgian refugees having 
departed, Belgium’s debt of gratitude to the land she wishes 
to despoil needs no consideration. Indeed, Flamingants 
and Francillons seem equally forgetful of the hospitality 
extended to them in their hundreds of thousands; within 
twelve hours after the fall of Antwerp, 50,000 fugitives 
crossed the Dutch frontier to safety and a generous 
welcome; the inhabitants of Bergen-op-Zoom and other 
towns and villages in that area, fed and clothed and enter- 
tained of those guests double their own number, and did 
it willingly—but where is the merit of charity if it should 
handicap its object with a-decent sense of obligation? 
Apart from the Belgian design on Zeeland, which 
province owes its very existence to the persevering energy 
of the Dutch people in their incessant struggle with the sea, 
while the Scheldt would not be navigable at all if it were 
not for the Dutch dikes, for Dutch dams and weirs, con- 
structed during centuries of constant, watchful care, we 
hear it averred that Dutch Limburg and the actual grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg are Belgium’s Alsace and Lorraine 
—as if they ever belonged to this newcomer among the 
States of Europe, whose birth happened no farther back 
than 1831! And how do Belgian appetencies in that direc- 
tion tally with the self-determination of nationalities? 
Limburg lives quite contentedly under the prevailing 
system and the only effect of a Belgian plot to shake its due 
allegiance was a withering contempt for the instigators of 
such machinations; the longings of Luxemburg for Belgian 
suzerainty can be gauged by the results of the plebiscite of 
September 28th, when it voted for continuation of the 
grand-ducal regime and an economic alliance with France. 
A l’instar of Belgium clamoring for domination of the 
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lower Scheldt, Switzerland contends for an extension of 
her privileges with regard to the Rhine, which must make 
up for her non-participation in the Convention of Mann- 
heim, subject to the realization of French desires, voiced 
by Marshal Foch when he recommended the formation of 
a buffer-state from the Palatinate and Rhenish Prussia, and 
tuned down to a compromise implying the neutralization 
and demilitarization of the whole Rhine valley in consider- 
ation of the loan preliminary to the annexation of the Saar 
coal-fields. Returning to the pretensions rehashed in Brus- 
sels for the present occasion, one is forcibly reminded of the 
Pan-German contention, formulated by Treitske and dili- 
gently repeated by Teuton opportunists of the blood-and- 
iron variety that the most sacred duty relegated to Ger- 
mania’s mailed fist consists in subjugating as her undisput- 
able property the territories astride upon her waterways; 
or Napoleon’s preposterous allegation of an earlier date, 
that the Netherlands are, on the contrary, part and parcel 
of France because their soil is composed of mud deposited 
by French rivers. 

Enough to explain why it is possible that, though the 
Belgian demands fall in the category of Pan-German and 
Napoleonic enormities, they yet were deemed worthy of 
discussion by a sub-committee of the Peace Conference. 
In 1815 the Great Powers found it to their advantage 
that the Northern Netherlands should be compensated 
for the loss of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope by 
the accession of the southern provinces, which had never 
succeeded in gaining their independence; in 1831 it 
suited the convenience of the European concert—and 
such a concert!—again to separate the North and the 
South; in 1919, the Europe of to-day being neither that of 
1815 nor that of 1831, we notice a tendency to reverse 
the procedure adopted after the Napoleonic wars, by en- 
larging Belgium to the detriment of Holland. British 
ideas concerning the Scheldt have changed with the iden- 
tity of the Power most likely to turn the Low Countries to 
account when it comes to dispute Britannia’s rule of the 
waves; France is less than ever in a mood to lose sight of 
the fact that, in Valenciennes and Conde, she, also, controls 
doors of egress and ingress on the delectable stream, while 
in French Flanders she holds the land-portal of the house 
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of plenty to whose watergate Dutch Flanders serves as the 
southern barbican and parapet. 

Be this as it may, Holland’s rights to the estuary of the 
Scheldt, with Dutch Flanders, are formally established 
by all conventions and agreements which, from the Treaty 
of Munster down, contain any reference to its political 
status, while her title to Dutch Limburg, including the city 
of Maastricht, dates back to the Eighty Years’ War, waged 
for their independence by the United Provinces of the 
North, when their stadholder Frederik Hendrik took it 
from the Spaniards, its occupation in 1632 and permanent 
tenure being sanctioned and guaranteed by the compact of 
1648 just referred to. After acknowledging, on June 6, the 
soundness of these titles and the validity of the rights which 
they confer, by a declaration of its Council of Four, the 
Peace Conference has nevertheless acquiesced in a reopen- 
ing of the so-called Question of the Scheldt, i. e., of Dutch 
sovereignty over the lower course of that river, and there is 
more than a suspicion of a recrudescence of Belgian aspira- 
tions with respect to Dutch Limburg, too, being fostered by 
subtle influences in harmony with the genial method of 
making the little neutral pay. This creates a strange 
impression, for, though Holland is far from irreproachable, 
least of all in her colonial relations, and, by her sordid 
detachment from the momentous issues of the terrible con- 
flict, has abdicated as a member of the society of nations that 
counts, the tearing up or perversion of solemn engagements 
which protect her territorial integrity would certainly not 
harmonize with the lofty ideals uttered at the Peace 
Conference for translation into deeds of gravest import. 
Who can conceive of “ Supreme Justice’ at Paris contin- 
uing the “scrap of paper” business and, in this instance, to 
cap the climax, at the invitation of—Belgium? 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 














THE FUNDAMENTALS OF AN 
EDUCATION 


BY ROLAND G. USHER 





WHEN the mere ability to read and write ceased to be 
the definition of the completely educated man, the problem 
of education assumed a new phase. How much more 
should an education include? When, too, the privileges of 
an educated man ceased to confer immunity from the hang- 
man, if the learned gentleman should so far forget himself 
as to commit murder, the practical value of an education 
also became less obvious. What was an education to be 
good for? The methods by which men made money had 
no relation to the sort of education then accessible: an 
education for business necessarily waited until the relation 
between business and education was made obvious by an 
age of machinery and science. Hence the notion that an 
education was primarily intended to provide gentlemen of 
means with culture and amusement. / The days of high 
thirking and low living have passed—except for university 
professors. The man who is educated now wants to make 
money; the monied man who used to be contentedly un- 
educated now clamors for the satisfactions of the intellec- 
tual life; and, strangest of all, the university professors, who 
are presumably educated, are beginning to agitate for 
salaries at least as large as the wages of railroad engineers 
and master carpenters, if not as large as those of the pluto- 
cratic plumbers and lead burners. — 

Not since the Renaissance has the question of the mean- 
ing and value of education been so widely discussed with 
such frank expressions of opinion as today. There seems 
to be a general agreement that the college curriculum lacks 
content; that it neither fits a man to practice a profession 
nor to earn a living, neither makes him a useful citizen nor 
a human being able to live with himself without intolerable 
ennui. There is a general conviction that it ought to per- 
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form all these services for the individual and for the com- 
munity. But the problem is necessarily practical. The re- 
formers must not demand of the colleges what the existing 
faculties cannot teach, or what the present students do not 
wish to learny A curriculum must somehow be devised 
which will be generally conceded to be as valuable to the 
community as to the individual. /What the college cur- 
riculum needs is unity, content, a tangible object worth the 
student’s while; something which will commend itself to 
him as obviously valuable in his first state of ignorance 
rather than in the stage of dawning intelligence which the 
majority eventually reach. We want a curriculum that will 
convince him college is worth his while before he starts, 
not after he is graduated or when he is regretting, fifteen 
years later, that he did not start. 

It is simple for students, faculties and corporations to 
blame each other, to complain of each other’s lack of in- 
telligence, and to declare that no satisfactory substitute for 
brains has ever been discovered. It is easy to say that no 
universal pink pill, good for all pale students, ever will be 
discovered ; that no single curriculum can possibly meet all 
needs. ‘The difficulty is probably partly in the faculty, 
partly in the students, partly due to the relation of the uni- 
versities to the public schools and to the control of the uni- 
versities by corporations of business men. But these are 
symptoms of the disease, and vituperation does not lead to 
remedies. 

But are not the faults of the present curriculum the re- 
sults of the characteristic virtues of modern scholarship, 
the result of carrying a point of view to its logical con- 
clusion and of maintaining it a little too long? The great 
minds who initiated modern research concluded that the 
great difficulty in all fields was the lack of any considerable 
body of accurate, verifiable, detailed information. No- 
tions of history and science, like propositions about the cre- 
ation of the earth or the origin of the race, were speculative 
guesses, the ingenuity of which did not excuse their lack of 
basis in known facts. 

In truth, a very little good evidence, closely analyzed, 
had sufficed to upset whole areas of accepted ideas about 
man and the ‘world. The scholars therefore consciously 
put behind them the whole and began a detailed study of 
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its parts. They went to work on the fossils of the earth and 
the fossils of literature; they dissected the human body, 
Shakespeare, Domesday Book, and the constitution of the 
United States. Darwin studied the earthworm as others 
analyzed the inorganic substances. The method was valid; 
the scholars were right; only in that way could truth be 
obtained; and the great structure of ascertained facts which 
modern scholarship has achieved is due to the conscious 
choice between detailed research, apparently severed from 
interpretation, and the older attempt to interpret the world 
by guessing at what it ought to be. ~\. 

But the scholars were wrong when they proceeded to 
shape the college curriculum around this sort of research. 
They were in error when they supposed that the antiquities 
of the military boroughs, the use of the infinitive in Chau- 
cer, and the opinion about prunes in Shakespeare’s time 
would produce a cultural effect on the student, would make 
life more livable for him or make him a more useful mem- 
ber of the community. The scientific method has unques- 
tionably thrust forward the bounds of knowledge further 
in two generations than the previous achievements of fifteen 
centuries. It has laid at last a secure foundation upon 
which coming generations may build without facing the 
constant tearing down of the whole and the building of it 
anew which the past has so often seen. But as a system of 
education for life and for living, it has been a failure. It 
will give our grandchildren something definite to think 
about, but it has forgotten to provide for us in the meantime. 

\ Philosophy has been divorced from life and has become 
a study, only too often, of what men in the past erroneously 
thought life was. Psychology has regarded man as an 
anatomical specimen rather than as a social animal. Liter- 
ature has become an introduction to philology, and has oc- 
cupied itself with syntax, the counting of words, the origin 
of grammar. History has been specialized until its rela- 
tion to life has departed ; economics has been dehumanized 
into a round of everlasting speculations on problems of 
value and capital in a mythical world inhabited by hypo- 
thetical men. 

At the same time, there had been valid reasons for the 
introduction of the scientific method into the curriculum. 
Nothing is finer than a college course which imparts a true 
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appreciation of the greatness and richness of the literary 
heritage of the race. But so few men were fitted to teach 
such a course creditably, and it was so easy for any man, 
however ill- -equipped, to fake an appreciation of literature, 
that the universities abandoned such courses as impossible. 
It was better to stick to philology, to list historic or eco- 
nomic facts than to attempt something difficult to accom- 
plish with distinction, and utterly valueless if not done with 
distinction. The colleges, where the majority of the fac- 
ulty were perforce men who would be satisfied with the 
pay of a good factory superintendent, felt it better to do a 
less significant thing reasonably well than to aim so high 
and hit nothing. 

It was also easy for the student to “stall,” “bluff” and 
cheat in the interpretative courses. The purpose of the col- 
lege was to train him to think for himself rather than to 
teach him some particular set of facts, and it was indis- 
pensable to force him to do some work and sorne thinking. 
The danger of broad, general courses was that his thinking 
was done for him. ,The danger of specialized courses was 
that he might never think about the problems they pre- 
sented; but he was at least face to face with the problem 
of thought; the facts about which to think were at least 
definite. Not many will question the superiority of the 
modern method over the older curriculum it supplanted. 

~The error has lain in the failure to combine the two. 
Life has been lost in the maze of technicalities, not merely 
the life of the student, to whose epidermis the method has 
been applied with a toughening and a resistive rather than 
a penetrative effect, but the life of the world in the past and 
in the present has- been practically forgotten in colleges. 
In order to get rid of the personal prejudices of the in- 
vestigator which had worked such havoc, the subject was 
dehumanized and devitalized. To prevent the interpreta- 
tion of history or literature by the projection into it of the 
present and to get rid of preconceived theories, the life of 
the organism was split up into sections and these were iso- 
lated from each other with a thoroughness which prevented 
the student from ever seeing the organism at all. To be 
sure, until we knew the arm as an arm, it was quite true 
that we should not appreciate its functions in the moving 
body, but it was no less true that the student wished— 
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perhaps with pitiable ignorance, but none the less ardently 
—to see the man as a whole and to see him in motion. 

The scholars forgot that, though the process of provid- 
ing the world with exact information about itself and about 
its past was necessary, the world, we ourselves included, 
had somehow to live in the meantime. We had to think 
something and it was cold comfort to tell us that by getting 
along for a couple of generations without thinking our 
grandchildren would have something significant to think 
about. There is now no reason for the continuation of this 
same degree of caution. A considerable bulk of reliable 
results has been obtained which can be set forth with some 
confidence and which does produce a pretty valid idea of 
life, ancient and modern. Let us take this result of scien- 
tific research and make it the center of the college cur- 
riculum. Let us study the results and relegate the process 
of getting more to the professional and graduate schools. 
Let us return to life itself as the backbone of education, and 
study man as a living organism rather than as a devitalized 
laboratory specimen or a constitutional peculiarity. 

But with what part of the new synthesis shall we begin? 
Each professor will scramble to his feet to urge his spe- 
cialty; each layman will subscribe to his own hobby. If 
we would see the whole man, and get any notion of his real 
career and possibilities, we shall be compelled sooner or 
later to view the natural and biological sciences as well as 
history, philosophy and literature. Life manifests itself in 
countless ways, and some part of life can be seen in any 
branch of study. But is it not true that some studies are 
harder to grasp than others, that some require more pre- 
vious information and training, that some come nearer than 
others to presenting man alive and in action? 

For the average man or woman I contend that the 
easiest approach is difficult enough, and that man comes 
nearer to living, moving and having being in history and 
political science than in the natural sciences or in philology. 
I do not mean what we have called history in the text- 
books, but history in the largest sense, as a picture of all that 
man has been and has known, including political science 
and social history, commercial conditions, literature, art, 
and philosophy. Is it not true that half the subjects in the 
college curriculum are merely phases of what ought to be 
presented to the students as life, as history? 
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Such history has not been taught at all. Men objected 
that it was too large a subject for any one man to teach. 
Yet did not our colleges thereby confess their fundamental 
inadequacy, did they not agree to leave out the essence of 
life because it was difficult to handle? To be sure, many 
comforted themselves with the belief that so complex a fact 
as the life of the organism must be discovered by each man 
for himself. He must start a long distance from it with the 
detailed manifestations and collect a considerable area of 
information before he could hope to understand any of it. 
So the student began to collect material in the primary 
school, and found himself still hard at it in college and be- 
ing graduated without any attempt to put it together. Nor 
did the professorial hopefulness satisfy him. “When you 
know enough to understand it, you will know it without be- 
ing taught, and until it dawns upon you, it is idle to try to 
teach it to you.” 

The fundamental character, therefore, of history was 
not recognized by the college curriculum. It faded into 
the nebulous background of professorial consciousness. The 
one thing the student needed to know about each subject 
was carefully omitted from its consideration—its relation 
to life as it used to exist and as it exists now. There was the 
true object of his quest; there was the real answer he came 
to college to get. 

‘’ Can there be much valid objection to the view that what 
most students need to make the college curriculum intel- 
ligible, to provide it with unity and content, is a more ex- 
tended knowledge of political, economic, and social his- 
tory? .The proper preparation for English literature is 
not English philology, but English history. The real rea- 
son why students do not enjoy ancient literature is that they 
are reading about the thoughts of a people about whom 
they know nothing. Comparative jurisprudence is the 
study that illuminates ancient life and literature. On the 
other hand, the study of dates and constitutional techni- 
calities is not cultural nor informing because it does not 
deal with life. All sections of life are essential to its whole- 
ness, but for the majority is not the first and easiest step po- 
litical and social history, and is it not by that broad road 
that the majority must enter into the Elysian fields of 
learning? 

I would therefore make political and social history not 
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a portion of the curriculum, but its backbone, the neces- 
sary and normal approach to all subjects. The present cur- 
riculum seems to me overbalanced. History is relegated to 
the position of equality with its own parts, or is taught 
simply as a part of itself. I would have the approach to 
modern thought, modern industrial, modern economic his- 
tory, and modern literature through modern political and 
social conditions. I would teach medical students soci- 
ology; I would teach legal students the social and physi- 
ological aspects of crime and the economic as well as the 
constitutional factors underlying modern life. 

This proposition need involve nothing more than a 
change of emphasis in the present curriculum; it will not 
necessarily do more than call attention significantly to what 
the colleges already do, and it will show how easily they 
can do more and do it better. It requires only a regroup- 
ing of the departments as at present organized; it will 
merely emphasize their intimate relationship, and ought 
to create a new attitude of the student towards them. ‘They 
will become conscious that they are teaching one subject, 
not twenty, and they should make the student conscious of 
it. But such a change of emphasis might well in time be- 
come the cause of an entire reshaping. of university life, 
the establishment of a broader and more intimate relation 
between the universities and the common schools, between 
the universities and the general adult public. 

The fact is that the world is groping for life, for a com- 
prehension of life in the past and in the present which shall 
make both present and future more livable, more endur- 
able, as well as more profitable. The universities should 
have led the way, have blazed the road, and thrown a beam 
of light along it. And they have done it. But they have 
outrun the community and are so far ahead that they are 
swallowed up by the blackness and are out of sight of the 
less competent who struggle after. They have been so busy 
finding the path and digging out the stones that they have 
forgotten that the real task is to lead the community as a 
whole along it. 

It would be a mistake to regard my proposal as tan- 
tamount to an expansion of the history department. That 
would kill it at once. I would rather take this enormous 
subject out of the hands of one department, which has 
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found it impossible to teach it as a whole, which has been 
driven to reduce it to practical dimensions by omitting most 
of it, and I would put it into the hands of larger groups of 
men. I would rephrase the college curriculum so as to 
put its content into the foreground and its forms into the 
background. 

There are many simple and obvious combinations. We 
might create a Faculty for the Study of Antiquity, com- 
prehending all men teaching anything relating to ancient 
life, who should then so group and relate their courses as 
to form a coherent whole. There might be a Faculty for 
the Study of Mediaeval Life and probably several faculties 
for the study of different phases of modern life. The idea 
is possible of operation on the smallest or largest scale. 
Harvard could utilize it as easily as Amherst. It would be 
perfectly possible for any college to devote more attention 
to one period than to another, or to do particularly well one 
phase of one period, but the curriculum as printed in the 
catalogue would emphasize the content of what was taught 
and not the machinery by which it was taught. 

The student might be restricted or left free. He might 
be required to take three or four elementary general 
courses, covering the fundamental notions of each group, 
and then be required to do enough work in the various 
phases of some one group until he had a well rounded no- 
tion of its meaning. Or he might be turned loose to elect 
anything he would, safe because the courses themselves 
were so shaped and arranged that he would not be able to 
wander far from some path that would lead him to life as a 
whole. He could still specialize in literature, or in history, 
or in science, but he would not be allowed to escape with- 
out knowing that his subject was part of a whole, that it 
was all related to life, and that it was all vital and interest- 
ing. The necessary requirements for the professional de- 
grees could be easily built into such a curriculum, but we 
would turn out no more men who were simply specialists 
and no more aimless youths without any notions at all. 

And would not the effect of such a method upon the 
faculties be good? Would it not humanize and broaden the 
men now teaching? Would it not soon prepare men to do 
such teaching better than the present faculties can, and bet- 
ter than any teaching has been done except by rare individ- 
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uals? Let us educate the faculties as well as the students. And 
will not the intending student, as yet ignorant of all that 
the college has to teach, and will not the general public be 
instantly convinced by such a curriculum that the college 
has something to offer which is worth the while of the great- 
est and of the humblest? They will see that there is some- 
thing there for everyone, even for professors, and they will 
see that it must possess tangible value for man as an indi- 
vidual and as a part of society. Can there be any doubt of 
the value of the study of life? 

If it becomes clear that such a curriculum cannot be 
taught by three thousand dollar men, will not the public 
be easily convinced that it is worth while to pay ten thou- 
sand dollars a year to men who can interpret life? Ten 
thousand dollars a year for men to teach the infinitives in 
Chaucer, mathematical formulas, historical precedents— 
certainly not! But for men to interpret life, to make it 
livable, to make it more endurable, to make it compre- 
hensible? There will be no limit to the reward the com- 
munity will be willing to pay to men who can give any 
reasonable promise of performing those functions. The 
universities and colleges will take on a new importance to 
the public. They will themselves view their own future 
more seriously. ‘The interpreters’ view of life will react 
upon life itself as the interpreters live it and as the com- 
munity lives it. 


ROLAND G. USHER. 














CHRISTMAS WITH THE A. E. F. 


BY KATHERINE MAYO 





IT was in October that Carter, head of the Y Overseas, 
began to plan for the Christmas of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand American boys, strangers in a strange land. 
On October 17th he cabled New York: 


The first Christmas our troops spend in France should be suitably 
celebrated. Y. M. C. A. huts will be the only warm places among the 
snows. We suggest, to enable each secretary play Santa Claus beside his 
Christmas tree for every man in camp and field, you enlist great national 
organization to obtain from willing American public such presents as 
woolen socks, vests, mittens, helmets, tobacco pouches, shaving mirrors, 
pocket flashlights, pocket knives, fountain pens. Packages to be sent to 
you appropriately wrapped and shipped to us by November 20. 


But the packages, though confidently awaited until the 
last, failed to come. So Paris, hopelessly stranded in a 
barren or fantastically high market, had to do its eleventh- 
hour, makeshift best, and trust to the wit of the men in the 
field to retrieve the day. 

The shaft rang differently on different metals. Down in 
the training area of the 42d Division, the Y had worked 
hard that each and every point at which the 42d lay, 
should have its Christmas tree. And word had somehow 
leaked out among the troops that a surprise was on foot— 
so that all the Division was wondering what good thing 
could possibly occur to ease the chill of lonely longings on 
a rather dreaded day. 

It was in the little village of Humberville, where Lowa 
troops lay penned by the threat of some epidemic, that Dr. 
Benton chanced to see his first Paris box. It had arrived 
not half an hour before—a good, sizeable crate, and now 
stood wide open, with a fluff of tissue wrappings rearing 
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over its top. Now, Dr. Benton is the original Y man of 
whom Major Steiner, of the Engineers, so feelingly said: 
“ He did the job. He got us the stuff, when the going was 
good and when it was bad.” But this Christmas supply 
meant much to him. All excitement he rushed to behold— 
took one look, rummaged wildly for a moment, and fell 
back a mental wreck. 

“In the name of heaven,” he gasped to the Y man on 
the spot, “ don’t let the boys see this!” 

“ But they Aave seen it, some of them,” answered the 
other, Harry Maxwell by name. “ And what’s more, I’ve 
told ’°em we're going to have the greatest Christmas on 
earth.” 

Then he unfolded his idea. 

Dr. Benton listened with the simple gratitude of one 
saved from madness—listened with unfeigned respect. At 
the last word he was already at the door. 

“You are a great man, Maxwell,” he called back. “ But 
I must get on. I must cover the whole area, somehow, be- 
fore night. The entire bunch has got to get this!” 

And so he rushed from point to point carrying his news. 
And so on Christmas day, the Rainbow Division really 
and truly did enjoy one of the loveliest Christmases on 
earth. Because nearly everywhere somebody or other got 
up after dinner and said, in effect: 

““ Boys, you see Christmas doesn’t mean so awfully much 
without children around, does it? And we can’t help miss- 
ing the ‘kiddies’ at home today. No. So, wouldn’t it 
be rather nice, for their sakes, to think about the French 
kids in the village here? A good many of them haven’t 
any dads any more, or any big brothers, you know. None 
of them have seen a new toy, or a party, or anything bright 
or gay, since this long war began. The littlest don’t know 
what toys and parties are. So what would you think of 
asking the whole outfit, here, to come to your party, now? 
And there’s a lot of presents in these boxes for you to give 
‘em, if you like. Look! Green spiders, and frogs and 
paper caps, and snappers, and confetti, and fake flashlights 
—things they never saw in their lives—just silly, useless, 
pretty playthings, just for fun And it’s so long, poor 





little monkeys, that they haven’t known what fun is! Will 
you have ’em in?” 
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Would they have them in! 

These boys of ours were happier in the touching happi- 
ness of the children that day than they would have been in 
receiving the finest gifts for themselves. Their own hearts 
were yearning, each toward its own, across the sea. Some 
of them—most of them, maybe, had not received a home 
letter in weeks ;—from simple lack of transportation Amer- 
ican mail in those days sometimes stacked up at railheads 
for six weeks and over, waiting to be delivered to troops 
camped only three or four kilometres away. And they felt 
their isolation far more keenly because of the unexplained 
lack of letters that they knew had been written—providing 
all was well with those they loved. 

So, although scarcely a word of spoken language might 
pass between the husky boy in khaki and the wan-faced 
baby girl with her arms around his neck, the hug of those 
little arms was balm to an ache within him that he could 
not have put into words. And when the small boy on his 
knee, shrieking with delight at the tricks of a wooden bee- 
tle, looked up in his face, adoring, in appeal for an answer- 
ing smile, something good seemed suddenly born in the 
world—something that turned all chill and sadness into 
warmth and strength and light. 

By nightfall, then, the Rainbow knew that this indeed 
had been a great Christmas. And when, after sup- 
per, the men gathered in the biggest Y huts, even their 
Colonels came in, to join in the Christmas carols, and to 
laugh at the antics of big buck privates playing jokes upon 
each other with the remnants of the toys—those awful, 
those paralyzing, those disgraceful toys! 

The children played a large part in our Army’s first 
Christmas in France. At the artillery camp at Mailly, for 
example, it was a top sergeant who said, ten days or so be- 
fore the day: 

“ Say, fellows, these poor little village kids haven’t had 
much Christmas in their lives, have they, now? What do 
you say we pass the hat and see what we can do?” 

The idea took in a flash. And they did so well, giving 
as they always gave, with both hands, that the total sum 
was amazing. 

“Why,” someone hazarded, “I reckon we could hand 
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those little shavers pretty near anything they want, with all 
this wad to spend!” 

Again the idea caught. Deputations to the village and 
the environs of the camp discovered some two hundred 
children available for the occasion—discovered, too, by cau- 
tious inquiry, the fondest dream of each child. And at last, 
when the list was complete, the Commanding Officer sent 
a messenger to Paris to buy the stuff. 

Upon that messenger’s shoulders rested a grave respon- 
sibility. Each soldier by this time was personally interested 
in some particular child. Should that child’s hope be un- 
fulfilled, the messenger would have earned against his name 
an ominous mark. And he must have realized his peril, 
poor man, for he brought back from his marketing such 
a range of objects, from suits of clothes to live monkeys, 
as would have made Santa Claus’s biggest sleighload look 
like a bargain counter the hour after the rush. 

Then the boys cut a great tree, set it up in the open 
air before their officer’s quarters, and dressed it with the 
weird green spiders and frogs and the snappers and colored 
garlands and confetti that Paris had happily sent. And 
they put their real gifts in readiness. And they fixed the 
great occasion for Christmas Day at 3 o'clock. 

By 1 o'clock all the children had already assembled, 
standing in the snow in a circle gazing up at the marvel 
with awe-filled eyes. Scarcely did they whisper, scarcely 
move, quietly staring, little white faced images holding 
each others’ hands for courage, waiting, patient in the snow. 

At last came the hour, and suddenly, all those flocking 
soldiers,—those big, big men that snatched up the kiddies 
and rode them on broad shoulders; that kissed them all and 
squeezed them and tossed them in the air; that played jolly, 
wordless games with the boys, and with the girls, that were 
so kind and so gentle and so funny that everyone must be 
happy and laugh. And then they gave the enchanted gifts. 

Impossible to describe how gay it was—how full of 
light-winged, frolicking gladness. 

And then, in a flash, the whole thing changed. 

Had someone told them to do it, before they came? Or 
did the great, grave shadow that always brooded above 
them swing low to touch their souls? No one knew. But 
in an instant, without apparent cause, games and romping 
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stopped, laughter hushed, and all the frail, little black- 
robed creatures, sombre-faced, poised motionless, as_to- 
gether their wavering voices rose in the “ Marsellaise.” 

At the very first notes every soldier saluted. And while 
those babies sang all through their nation’s chant of. sacri- 
fice, our boys stood straight and still and reverent, the tears, 
unnoticed, wet on many a cheek. 

That was a happy Christmas at Mailly; these trench- 
mortar boys and the Y girls with them doing their best to 
make it so. And if, for the girls, it all meant harder physi- 
cal work than ever they had dreamed of before, they re- 
joiced none the less because of it. 

On the day before Christmas they did an enormous 
baking of pies, so that every lad should have all he liked 
for once, and as good and as fresh as they could make it. 
Then there had been the usual day’s work to do. And at 
the end the boys had lingered in the canteen till the last 
moment, reluctant, on that night of nights, to quit their 
closest link with home. 

But at last the coast cleared. Then, hastily darkening 
the windows, the better to insure secrecy, the girls dragged 
in the trees that they had managed to smuggle into camp. 
Alone they set them up—for Y girls developed muscle, over 
there—planted tables on tables in lieu of stepladders, pro- 
ceeded to dress the boughs and to hang them with to-mor- 
row’s long-planned presents. 

Toward midnight they finished. And their billets were 
five kilometres’ walk from camp! Yet to-night, tired 
though they were, they were too wholly happy to mind the 
weary way. And so it happened that one girl whispered to 
another, as they tramped along toward bed: 

“ Tt’s all so beautiful—some way, I'd like to be in a real 
church while Christmas Day comes in, but there’s only the 
ruin, of course.—Would you come? ” 

So the two stole off at a tangent, in the quiet, across the 
snow. No one, they knew, would pass that way. They 
could go and come unobserved. For the church was an 
utter wreck, its roof demolished by bombs, its walls rent 
or pierced with yawning holes where shot had gone crash- 
ing through. 

“But people have said prayers in it, these hundreds of 
years,” said one to the other. “ You can feel it still. We 
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can just kneel there till the time comes, and then creep home 
again. No one will know.” 

Silent again they plodded on—and came at last to where 
the roofless walls loomed black and jagged against a star- 
hung‘sky. The road had been longer than they thought. 
It lacked but a few minutes of midnight now, and half- 
unconsciously, they trod like mice over the fragments of 
masonry that encumbered the final approach. 

At last they crossed the threshold, and stood at the foot 
of the nave. And they looked. And they saw a wonderful 
thing: That church was not empty, but full—full of their 
own American boys, kneeling among the ruins, under the 
stars, waiting there in stillness for the coming of The Hour. 


KATHERINE MAyYo. 











A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
VISIONARY 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS 


At the Second Conference of Paris, which followed those 
at Chaumont, Paris, and Vienna, the interrupted delibera- 
tions of the plenipotentiaries engaged in remaking the map 
of Europe after the defeat of Napoleon seemed to have 
come to an end. The League of Nations which was there 
considered was destined to be reconsidered three years later 
at a Conference at Aix la Chapelle and to take on with the 
Conferences of Troppau and Laibach in 1820-1821 a quite 
different aspect. 

As understood today “ The Holy Alliance” rather gen- 
erally applies to this League of Nations after the original 
plan had gone on the rocks at the Conference of Troppau 
in the separation of the Eastern despotic from the Western 
democratic Powers which had taken part in its formula- 
tion. This division, representing an alignment which con- 
tinued until the Crimean War, came about as soon as the 
guarantee of the status quo by support of “legitimacy ” of 
rulers and their territorial boundaries had encountered the 
aspirations for human liberty made manifest by the Grecian 
uprising under Ypsilanti and by the liberation of the South 
American colonies of Spain under San Martin and Bolivar. 
The inheritance from these revolts were the Eastern Ques- 
tion in Europe and the Monroe Doctrine in America, the 
latter set up in opposition to the Holy Alliance by the 
United States upon the suggestion of and with continued 
support by the British Government. It has been well said 
by Professor Walter Alison Phillips, the eminent English 
historian and the author of Modern Europe, “ The Holy 
Alliance, in its inception at least, was coloured by a lofty 
idealism, and it ended by stinking in the nostrils of al! 
lovers of liberty.” 
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Alexander I, the author of The Holy Alliance, was the 
Autocrat of All the Russias and an egotist of inordinate 
vanity clothed in a particularly sanctimonious garb, in short, 
a prig. When indignantly denying to Metternich the 
rumors that he had been meditating a separate understand- 
ing with the enemy, he declared: “ You know, that I am 
scrupulous in everything. I am equally so in politics. My 
conscience will always prevent my committing voluntary 
errors.” Great Britain’s representative at the Conferences, 
Lord Castlereagh, believed Alexander to be sincere. “ It 
is impossible,” he wrote, “ to doubt the Emperor’s sincerity 
in his view, which he dilates upon with a religious rhapsody. 
Either he is sincere, or hypocrisy certainly assumes a more 
abominable garb than she ever yet was clothed in”; and 
he tells how Alexander, placing “ his hand upon his heart 
and looking up to heaven, declared that, actuated, as he 
trusted, by a religious and conscientious feeling, he had 
that secret sentiment within him which would render it 
impossible for him to be inequitable and unjust.” 

Metternich, on the other hand, regarded Alexander’s 
liberalism, like his evangelical professions, as merely a 
mask to disguise his perfidy. It was said of Alexander by 
his intimate adviser, the Prince Adam Czartoryski, that 
“he loved phrases for their own sake,” that he “ would 
willingly have consented that everyone should go free, on 
condition that everyone should do his will alone,” and that 
his thesis was magnanimity, upon which he dilated even 
when the whole trend of his policy was in the diametrically 
opposite direction. His treatment of Poland, the “ Shan- 
tung” of the Congress of Vienna, will ever remain as a 
convincing proof of the justice of this verdict. “ Rightly 
or wrongly,” says Phillips, “his reputation for truthful- 
ness was not of the highest and appearances were against 
him.” Of the Congress of Vienna Gentz, its secretary, 
wrote that there were “sovereigns negotiating in person, 
some of them as though they were their own prime minis- 
ters,” and he added, “ The Key to the Congress is given by 
the entire lack of any plan, the preponderance of the Four 
Powers, and the frequent misunderstandings between 
them.” 

Alexander was thoroughly convinced that a panacea 
could be found for all the ills of the State, and he believed 
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“that sacramental phrases were sufficient to cause every 
kind of difficulty in practice to disappear.” For his inti- 
mate associates and advisers he selected the most pronounced 
radicals. La Harpe was a Jacobin of the Revolutions in 
Paris and Switzerland, and this confidential adviser the 
Tsar chose to have with him during the advance upon Paris 
and at the Congress of Vienna. Other radical favorites 
sent to foreign courts on various missions were the source 
of serious and most embarrassing situations for their master. 

In his tenderness for Napoleon the Tsar was the cause 
of serious difficulty for the Allies, and it was mainly due to 
him that the defeated conqueror was left where he found it 
easy to make his escape and again bid defiance to Europe. 
“ Voices, indeed, were heard,” says Phillips, “ in criticism 
of the impolitic generosity which left to Napoleon his title 
and established him, with plentiful funds and the nucleus 
of an army, in an independent principality close to the 
coast of Italy where Joachim Murat, king of Naples, was 
playing a dubious game.” 

Two months before the fall of Paris, Castlereagh had 
commented on the chevaleresque spirit in which the Tsar 
was conducting the war. The plans of the Allies were much 
disconcerted because of the insatiable ambition of the Tsar 
to enter Paris at the head of his Guards, and he insisted 
that he should head a triumphal procession up the Avenue 
of the Champs Elysees and under the Arc de Triomphe. 
Phillips adds that the “ proceedings of the ‘ legitimate Em- 
peror’’ soon began to be almost as disconcerting as those of 
the rival he had overthrown. For the moment there was 
no one in Paris to dispute his supremacy, and he showed 
a disquieting disposition to play the part of Providence in 
France with little regard for the views of his Allies. Sir 
Charles Stewart, writing to Lord Bathurst, complained that 
Alexander was Coquetting with the defeated enemy, and 
Phillips says that there rose before the eyes of the other 
Allies the “nightmare vision” of a new alliance of the 
autocrat with the enemy, “in which the visionary Autocrat 
of All the Russias would figure as the patron of the Jacob- 
inism of France and all Europe.” Castlereagh wrote to 
Lord Liverpool, “ He ought to be grouped, and not made 
the sole feature for admiration;” and with much success, 
aided by Metternich, he carried out his purpose. Diplo- 
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macy was all that was required to prevent the great ambi- 
tions of Alexander passing from the world of dreams into 
that of action. 

The Tsar’s dominating position is easily understood 
when one considers that in the struggle against Napoleon 
which had now ended in his defeat, Alexander had entered 
late, his fresh armies had suffered little in comparison with 
the others, and as a consequence they were mobilized in 
great force. He represented, therefore, among the Allied 
Powers the only one still unexhausted, and there was a fear 
of offending him and rousing his stubborn temper. It was 
the role of Castlereagh, Great Britain’s representative at 
the Congress, to play upon the autocrat’s vanity and by a 
clever use of language to arrive at compromises which, 
while seeming to approve of his lofty and impractical 
schemes, yet in reality robbed them of their importance. 
The arch intriguer, Metternich, from somewhat different 
motives, co-operated in this, as did Talleyrand in his clever 
use of the principle of “ legitimacy.” Through their joint 
efforts The Holy Alliance, from having been originally 
a dream of Utopia became ultimately the facile instrument 
of a group of despots bent upon suppressing the aspirations 
for human liberty which later brought on a period of revo- 
lutions in Europe and the attempt to set up representative 
forms of government. 

In forcing upon Europe his plan for a League of Na- 
tions the autocrat of the nineteenth century was not inspired 
by any desire to express the will of his people, for his plan 
was abominated by all his advisers without exception; and 
to have put through the half measure of an independent 
Poland which the Tsar originally advocated, would have 
cost him his throne and probably his life. Castlereagh 
wrote home that Alexander had ceased ~ be guided in the 
question of Poland by his regular servants. “ It is unfor- 
tunately,” he wrote, “ his habit to be his own minister, and 
to select as the instrument of his immediate purpose the 
person who may fall in most with his views.” 

The diplomats of 1815, unlike those of 1919, addressed 
themselves first of all to the immediate task of making peace, 
and took up the future arrangements for universal and per- 
petual peace for the world at the Second Conference of 
Paris after the terms of peace with the defeated enemy had 
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been decided upon. Alexander afterwards declared, how- 
ever, that he should have put forward his plan for The 
Holy Alliance at the close of the Congress of Vienna, but 
for the interruption caused by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba. The defensive alliance of the Great Powers which 
in 1919 was placed last upon the program, was in the nine- 
teenth century put first. On December 30, 1813, a treaty 
of alliance was signed on the part of the Allied Powers 
which was “ not to terminate with the war, but to contain 
defensive engagements, with mutual obligations to support 
the Power attacked by France with a certain extent of 
stipulated succours. The casus foederis is to be an attack 
by France on the European dominions of any one of the 
contracting parties.” 

The policy of the British Government with reference 
to the scheme of The Holy Alliance was to yield on unes- 
sentials, to flatter the vanity of the autocrat, while standing 
strongly for the defensive alliance against France, and, most 
important, to secure the material benefits of the peace 
arrangements. As a consequence Great Britain, exhausted 
though she had been by the long struggle, emerged from 
the Peace councils enormously strengthened in imperial 
power, and Castlereagh and Wellington became practically 
the arbiters of Europe. 

Three years after the Second Conference at Paris The 
Holy Alliance was again taken up for consideration by the 
Powers at the Conference at Aix la Chapelle, where in the 
language of Gentz was made “ the last attempt to provide 
the transparent soul of The Holy Alliance with a body.” 
The test came, as it was bound to come, in the attempt to 
maintain the status quo, which Talleyrand had cleverly 
expressed as “legitimacy,” a principle which guaranteed 
to existing sovereigns their thrones, no matter how much 
their prerogatives were being abused. In 1820 came the 
attempt of the Greeks led by Ypsilanti to throw off their 
oppressors the Turks, and it was one with which Alexander 
would naturally have been in sympathy upon religious and 
other grounds. Moreover it appealed strongly to the 
sympathies of the Russian people. Alexander had, how- 
ever, committed himself to and had loudly proclaimed the 
principle which required intervention to assist legitimate 
sovereigns against their revolted subjects, and in denouncing 
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Ypsilanti for claiming Russian support he with one stroke 
removed whatever chance for success the revolt had had. 

Not only in the East, but across the ocean to the west- 
ward peoples were struggling for liberty and in open revolt 
against their tyrants. The Spanish colonies in South Amer- 
ica were one after the other throwing off their yokes, and 
though not at first directed against the monarchy of Spain, 
the War for Independence which later developed and ended 
in 1824 did assume that attitude. The British Government 
supported the United States in its recognition of the liber- 
ated peoples, they gave us the idea of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and they have consistently supported it throughout by their 
enormous prestige. The autocratic Eastern Powers, Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, adhered to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the League of Nations, thus breaking up the orig- 
inal Holy Alliance, and it is to these despotic Powers which 
remained after Britain’s secession, to which the term “ Holy 
Alliance” is now most frequently applied. 

The preamble of The Holy Alliance runs that the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia and the King of Prussia “in 
the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, 
solemnly declare . . . their fixed resolution, both in 
the administration of their respective States, and in their po- 
litical relations with every other Government, to take for 
their sole guide the precepts of the Holy Religion, namely, 
the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, which 
far from being applicable only to private concerns must 
have immediate influence upon the counsels of Princes and 
guide all their steps as being the only means of consolidating 
human institutions and remedying their imperfections.” A 
modern historian of repute reviewing the past feels con- 
strained to say, “ It was most certainly not consciously a con- 
spiracy against popular liberty.” 

Writing before the Great War in 1914, Walter Alison 
Phillips declared of the “ sublime conception ” of Alexan- 
der, “the visionary good in the pursuit of which he had 
neglected his duties to his own people, had proved itself the 
stuff that dreams are made of;’’ and he added of the Peace 
Leaguers of that time: 

The new Holy Alliance of which the pacifists dream would be faced 


by very much the same problems as those which confronted Alexander and 
his Allies. They, too, purpose to establish their international system on the 
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principle of the preservation of the status quo—indeed, there is no other 
practical principle conceivable; they, too, would apply the principles of the 
Troppau Protocol by empowering the Universal Union, in the event of 
any state violating, or threatening to violate, the public law of the —_— 
to bring it to reason by peaceful means, or if need be by arms 

The formation of a new international confederation would again be, 
like that of The Holy Alliance, to protect these artificial boundaries; to 
attempt, that is to say, to stereotype political systems with which, certainly 
in many cases, the people who live under them are not content. The 
attempt would be even less likely to succeed now, when the spirit of na- 
tionalism is strong, than a hundred years ago when it was in its weak 
beginnings. 

A sentence from the Troppau Protocol which recorded 
the failure of the dream of Alexander says truthfully, 
‘Nothing could be more immoral or more prejudicial to 
the character of Government generally, than the idea that 
their force was collectively to be prostituted to the support 
of established power, without any consideration of the ex- 
tent to which it was abused.” 

WILLIAM HERBERT Hosss. 








THE BRIGHT, THE MORNING STAR 


ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 


In these days, after great suffering, we passionately 
wish all things to be new. The economic order and inter- 
national relationships are to be reformed. Art and literature 
are to be reshaped. Religion is to find new names for the 
ineffable, new definitions for the infinite, new ways of in- 
timacy with the unknown. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, this longing for renewal 
might easily direct our attention to Christianity, a form 
of religion which is older than the industrial system and 
the balances of power which we declare to be outworn. For 
Christianity is not a thing of creeds and dogmas, nor of 
morals and worship, nor even of faith and works. It is, 
rather, an expression of the renewableness of the world. The 
great metaphors used of it by the first believers, and never 
superseded in the literature of two thousand years, refer to 
this essence. The spirit of Christ is the morning star, re- 
appearing after nights of terror. It is the water of life, 
ever renewed and ever renewing. It is the tree of life, bear- 
ing fresh fruit in repeated productivity. 

This explains why Christianity has outlived the suc- 
cessive moulds of civilization in which it has been con- 
tained. The Rome of Constantine, Europe of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance, leagues of nations in the 
twentieth century go and come, but the religion of Christ 
persists. It is easy to say that it is a folly or a failure. It 
is not yet possible to say that it has passed off the stage of 
history, with the Roman Empire, or feudalism. Certainly, 
this religion, however formally connected with the state, 
has never been used as a controlling principle in the guid- 
ance of nations. But as a flame in the hearts of men and 
women it has, so far, never ceased to burn. From age to 
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age it seems to consume at least its own failures and its own 
incrustations. 

When Christianity was born into the world, Rome was 
in possession of the machinery of civilization. But this 
machinery—in spite of the difference in products—was so 
like our own that a new-born Christian spirit among our- 
selves would be appearing in the same sort of world com- 
pounded of sense and intellect. Christianity found in ex- 
istence every force that is symbolized by our capitols and 
city halls, our factories and shops and banks, our universities 
and libraries and museums, our theatres and athletic fields, 
our barracks and arsenals and camps. Rome also had its 
rich and poor men, its powerful and weak, its wise and 
ignorant, its wicked and virtuous. The common life teemed 
with problems. Society was oppressed with responsibilities. 
“Sore distress, imminent danger, momentous decision ’— 
these, in some of their Protean shapes, existed in the first 
century of the Christian era as well as in the twentieth. 

Into this familiar environment slipped quietly a new 
idea. Christianity appeared unheralded but freighted with 
destiny. It was a religion without tradition, without author- 
ity either of state or of priesthood, without sacred books, 
without organization. All these accessories it was to take 
unto itself later, but in the century of its birth it was only 
the fruitful faith in a man who had taught that men could 
be born again to better things. In these brief, halcyon days 
a life spoke clearly, heard always above the mechanism of 
religious observances. Many other religions were reassur- 
ing men with the promise of salvation, of immortality, or 
morality, with the offer of life in place of death. But it was 
the early Christian passion for a person that in the end 
brought convietion of the incredible. The religion of Christ, 
rather than the religions of Mithras or of Isis, issued the 
great proclamations of personality: 


I came that ye might have life. 
I am the resurrection and the life. 
I am the way, the truth and the life. 


The conviction of the few became in time the acceptance 
of the many, the fervor of the obscure grew into the religion 
of the state. “Christian civilization” emerged into being 
with all its anomalies and compromises Living on through 
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differing epochs, the Christian organization has shown 
always the very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure. Hence the reiterated need—as often fulfilled in 
rreat personalities—of a new birth of the informing spirit. 
(his spirit, in its first expression, was amazingly disso- 
ciated from most of what occupies our minds today, and 
occupied equally the minds of the pagans. Like our own, 
pagan literature reflects the governing of great dominions, 
the opening up of trade and commerce, the developing of 
the arts, the changing of philosophical thought, the satisfy- 
ing of the senses and the passions. Even in its noblest ideal- 
istic forms classical literature is full of the actualities of the 
civilization which produced it. The New Testament, on 
the other hand, is an extraordinary product of the imagina- 
tion. In it is almost no trace of the things that result from 
material needs or intellectual processes. They are stupen- 
dously allowed for in the announcement that whatever is 
good in them will follow upon an acceptance of a spiritual 
principle. But it is this principle with which the New 
Testament deals. The city reared by its builders, remote 
and fresh as a strange planet that swims into our ken, 1s 
radiant with new things—with the new man, the new law, 
the new hope, the new joy, the new fruits of a new spirit. 
The effect of this radiant freshness upon one who turns from 
the other human records of the same period is almost inex- 
pressible. Itis like a violin’s clear and rapid note, separated 
from the orchestra. It is like a lark’s song at heaven’s gate, 
before the day is old. It is the dawn unwearied, the air un- 
sullied, the stream untainted. 

This impact of the New Testament is the more remark- 
able because it contains not only the tragic material of the 
life and death of Jesus, but also the stories of other lives 
which ended in violent deaths and had been exposed to many 
kinds of suffering. Furthermore it is cognizant of the ex- 
istence round about of poverty and misery, of uncleanness 
and hatred and wrath and strife. Anger at evil flashes 
through this book, even as it blazes in the Old Testament and 
burns in the Hellenism of Aeschylus and Plato. The dawn- 
like radiance of the first Christian records must be due to 
some force within them which is forever renewable and for- 
ever bright amid any experiences of suffering or any 
knowledge of evil. This force is an emotion which was new 
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in an aging world. It is a love for God and for men which 
continuously turns death into life, clay into spirit. Its name 
defied the Greek language—the /ingua franca of the period 
—and still defies our speech. The Love of the New Testa- 
ment has no counterpart in other emotions for which the 
same word must be used. At its epiphany it was almost as 
different from the reasoned good-will of the Stoic philoso- 
phers, or the gentle humaneness of Virgil as it was from 
the scarlet-lipped Eros of Sappho or of Ovid. Nor was it 
the Eros of Athenian humane and tolerant society, who 
was toasted by the host at a famous dinner as the giver of 
kindness and delicacy, the pilot, the helper, the defender, 
the savior of human intercourse. Nor was it the same as 
the Eros whom Socrates preached at this same dinner as 
the guide of the soul from the single beauties of earth to the 
notion of absolute beauty and goodness. 

Indeed, this Platonic love is especially remote from the 
emotion which is at the core of the New Testament. Plato’s 
conception of love as the intermediary between God and 
man greatly influenced the later development of Christian 
metaphysics. Mediaeval Christianity is full of his idea, 
extended and rarefied. But in the New Testament love is 
as direct an emotion as it is in the amorous poets. It is 
antipodal in origin and purpose, but similar in certitude 
and simplicity. Practical, clean, the love of the early Chris- 
tians made the members of the community kindly affec- 
tioned to each other, tender-hearted, without malice, hos- 
pitable, generous and patient. It also spurred them on to 
be industrious in their occupations, and fervent in all the 
ordinary business of life. These obscure men and women 
certainly tried to “walk honestly, as in the day.” At the 
same time, this new emotion, without losing reality, was 
a thing of exceeding power and beauty. It covered their 
lowliness as with a garment. Neither life nor death, nor 
things present, nor things to come could separate them from 
it. Because they possessed it, things present and things to 
come, all of life and all of death belonged to them. It made 
them one with God, even while it consecrated them to every 
duty of earth. It set them free from self, even while it 
bound them to the service of their fellow-men. It exposed 
them to persecution, and it filled them with joy. It drove 
them into war with the world, and it granted them a peace 
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Mat passeth understanding. New even to the purest and 
best in classical antiquity, this Christian love rose like the 
light of morning over the empire of Greek thought, and 
Rome’s empire of lands and seas. Say what we will of the 
successive failures of Christian history, we must admit that 
this new emotion, this untried passion transformed the 
antique man and all.his works. It made into something 
quite new the antique mind. It was Christ’s form of the 
continuous process of creation. Whenever and wherever 
it appears it makes over the mind of man. The treasure of 
Christianity, poured into earthen vessels, has often been lost. 
But whenever it has been caught and held it has never 
failed to make of the receiver a chalice of a new spirit. The 
creation is recurrent from millenium to millenium, whether 
it be seen in Paul or in Francis of Assisi, or in our own 
twentieth century neighbor. 

Now this will to renewal became alive in a world which 
had been regarding justice as its highest standard. Nor 
has the morality of our western civilization ever denied 
the validity of this standard. The stream from the Acrop- 
olis is inextricably mingled—even if unacknowledged— 
with the waters of our contemporary life. To become just 
was the final aim of Greek moral effort, and Greek lit- 
erature never served a nobler purpose than when it revealed 
the beauty of Justice as God’s attribute and man’s arbiter. 
In this dual capacity we still revere it. Much of the finest 
talk of today premises justice as the pearl of great price, 
the desideratum of the time. Public speeches, books, mag- 
azines, conversations insist that it must be sought in the 
restoration of peace, in the treatment of the conquered 
enemy, in the solution of the problems of capital and labor, 
in the general reconstruction of society. What, then, has 
become of the stream that flowed from Golgotha? Has 
it stagnated in dogmas and formulas, having no issue in 
the living thoughts and actions of men? Not in historical 
curiosity, but for the sake of moral enlightenment, let us 
try to understand two ways of thought. 

Justice and Love do not differ in purpose and goal. Borh 
demand the destruction of evil, the triumph of good, the 
redemption of man. Both offer spiritual life at a high 
price, and declare that the wages of sin is death. But in 
their way of redeeming. tn their persuasion to a better life 
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in their choice of ministers they are cleft asunder, worlds 
apart. 

The minister of Justice is still, as in the days of the 
Greeks, retributive punishment. The plastic Hellenic 
imagination personified this divine retribution as Nemesis, 
whose sure step would overtake the unjust, the ignorant, 
the wicked. There was no petty vindictiveness in the purest 
conceptions of justice. Indeed, the evolution of civilized 
man’s justice out of the natural man’s desire for revenge is 
one of the glories of the Greek race. In the law courts of 
Athens began that just and impersonal dealing with a trans- 
gressor which is still, in modern life, an ideal dimmed only 
by malpractice. Furthermore, in the higher realm of ethics, 
the greatest teachers of Greece made clear the spiritual 
grandeur of the reconciliation of vengeance with law. More 
than once in the Athenian theatre a democratic audience, 
composed of sausage-sellers and cobblers, as well as states- 
men and philosophers, was directed step by step up the 
difficult ascent from a sense of injury to a reverence for jus- 
tice. By self-discipline, by insight, by reason, men must 
cleanse their hearts of vindictiveness. If they do not, they 
also partake of injustice and become subject to the law of 
retribution. In the spiritual crisis of Athens, victor in a 
righteous war, Aeschylus—who had fought in the ranks— 
used all his eloquence to persuade the conquerors to desire 
justice, rather than revenge or glory or power. He failed. 
Athens waxed powerful and unjust, and to her, in turn, 
were meted out defeat and shame. Justice will never stay 
the foot of Nemesis. Retribution is the servant of the un- 
forgetting gods. 

And what of Love? Does it deny the law? A thousand 
times, no! But, with a resistless passion, it will crucify 
itself to deliver the world from the necessity of the law’s 
condemnation, to prevent the irreparable errors of the un- 
just, to remould even the enemy, to make all men worthy of 
the smile of Justice. And Love’s minister is a certain ele- 
ment in Christianity which is often slighted by those who, 
because of use and custom, cannot see the New Testament 
in its starry freshness. On the other hand, this element 
always impresses those who come upon Christian literature 
from ancient roads. It is referred to, for example, by one 
Hellenist. in speaking of both the scientific and the spiritual 
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limitations of the gifted Greeks: “Since their day the floor 
of heaven which they thought solid, has been shattered, 
and revealed abysses of infinite space behind; and in the 
world of the spirit an analogous enlargement was made, 
when Christianity broke up the old limitations of humanity 
and spread a belief in its infinite possibilities.” 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound in hope. Words like these, of 
infinite renewal and refreshment, fell suddenly, strangely, 
upon the ears of men and women whose moral search had 
terminated in an offended justice and an inexorable retribu- 
tion. They stirred despairing souls to the ecstasy of a new 
life. Hope for man, faith in man, belief in man’s rebirth 
after spiritual death, these fill the early Christian records 
with a flood-tide of vitality which breaks down every bar- 
rier raised by the reason of the Greeks. Sin is not conclu- 
sive. Always there is hope for that transformation of the 
sinner which will bring salvation. The judgment of the 
founder of Christianity on whole cities that would not re- 
pent was terrible and relentless. But hope enlarges infi- 
nitely the possibility of repentance, of reparation, of regen- 
eration. Hope heralds a God who can do abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. Hope is a compound element in 
that charity toward men which is more precious than the 
tongues of men and of angels. Hope leaps from the seen 
to the unseen and clothes waiting in the fair garment of 
patience. Hope creates what it foresees, brings into being 
what it promises. By hope we are saved. By hope we shall 
save others. 

In the century of its origin Christianity produced among 
its adherents a joy which, in retrospect, is one of the love- 
liest things in history. ‘Those who are sensitive to aesthetic 
impressions always find here an exquisite fragment of 
beauty. Walter Pater made his young Epicurean perceive 
it the first time he heard a group of Christians singing their 
hymns: ‘“ It was an expression not altogether of mirth, yet 
of some wonderful sort of happiness—the blithe self-expan- 
sion of a joyful soul in people upon whom some all-subdu- 
ing experience had wrought heroically, and who still re- 
membered, on this bland afternoon, the hour of a great de- 
liverance.” The completion of this deliverance seemed to the 
early Christians already at hand, not only for the individual 
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bound to his sin, but for society bound to a sinful order. To 
this extent Christianity at its inception was a religion of 
social values and aims. The Roman government perceived 
this, and, although widely tolerant of more powerful for- 
eign religions, fought this weak little sect with every engine 
of repression. It is one of the oddities of history that a re- 
ligion suspected by Rome as a form of seditious revolution 
should, twenty centuries later, be scorned by revolutionists 
as a support of the established order. But the early Chris- 
tians, in a certain magnificent ignorance and exalted folly, 
believed that the spirit was to remake the world swiftly, 
ending the material order altogether, even, perhaps, within 
their lifetime. They foresaw no long future for the world, 
in which defeat could follow defeat. They perceived, as 
in a vision, that love could make all things new. But they 
had not seen this principle fail of acceptance through two 
thousand years. We are the victims of our wider experi- 
ence. ‘Today, to be sure, many a man knows in his own 
life the joy of a great deliverance, but as members one of 
another, citizens of our several countries and of the world, 
we do not yet know, nor do we foresee in the near future, 
a common redemption. The joy of the first Christian com- 
munities is gone with the simplicity of their knowledge. 
[t is enshrined in history, even as is the harmony of 
Periclean Athens, evanescent and beautiful, a dream and— 
perchance—a prophecy. 

But no knowledge and no experience need bring to an 
end the hope of Christianity. On the contrary, we may 
abound in it, for it is faith in man’s limitless possibilities 
for beneficent renewal. It is not an easy buoyancy, or a 
visionary dreaming. It is the minister of a love which is 
God. We may hope even amid the long-entrenched selfish- 
ness which is driving men to revolution. We may hope even 
within a revolution which is conceived in hatred and dedi- 
cated to another form of selfish power, a revolution which, 
so far, seems only to promise a change without newness, a 
metamorphosis without regeneration, a new material order 
without a spiritual reanimation. For Christianity affirms 
that in man resides the spirit which is forever capable of 
creating anew, in diviner form, his own manifold works. 
Man hates today, but will love tomorrow, grasps today, but 
will give temerrow, is governed today by the flesh, but to- 
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morrow will crucify it that the soul may live. Today man 
reaps wars and violence, misery and fears. ‘Tomorrow he 
will garner peace and freedom and well-being and happi- 
ness. 

If Christianity is, indeed, an expression of the renew- 
ableness of the world, it will probably survive any social 
revolution which denies it, as it has survived the govern- 
ments which have travestied it. Those among us who are 
inclined to believe this make no claim for the permanence 
of Christian forms. They may be only the body of other 
times than those which are to come. Every Christian ob- 
servance of our own day may come to an end. Christian 
churches may crumble with other insignia of our civiliza- 
tion. Even Jesus of Nazareth might pass from man’s 
memory. But Christ shall live in every incarnation of love 
and hope, in every resurrection from the soul’s death, in 
every deliverance from the spirit’s darkness. The light of 
dawn is not quenched because physicists restate the laws of 
transmission. After nights of terror, above horizons still 
black and thunderous, lo! there shines anew the bright, the 


morning star. 


ANNE C. E. ALLINSON. 














THE RAID ON DUN 


September. 26th, 1918 
BY SIDNEY HOWARD 





Like sound of taps at twilight from the hill, 

The solemn thought comes that these youths are gone; 
At evening, when the breathless world grows still 
And the grey day steals from the bird-hushed lawn, 
When over wooded crests the sailing moon 

Comes casting spells of beauty they have lost, 
Across delicious valleys, warm with June, 

I count the fearful price the victory cost. 


—Hervey Allen. 


IT is only a year since the battle of the Argonne Forest. 
We are too ready to forget, here in America, where our 
loss has been so slight and our satisfaction so great. Some 
stories remain still to be told; stories more real to the 
heroes of them than anything that ever went before or has 
happened since the war. These letters were written by 
three soldiers at the front a year ago to tell the story of a 
certain day air-raid on the village of Dun-sur-Meuse in 
which fourteen aviators took part and from which three 
returned. 

The battle of the Argonne began on the 26th of Sep- 
tember. It was a day of bad weather, but with an offensive 
under way, the aviator flew, weather or none. The pilots 
and observers of the flight knew this very well. They 
understood that their orders had been so disorganized by 
their commanding Major, that inevitable and formidable 
German resistance was in store for them. They knew, 
finally, that the plane to which they confided their lives, the 
American built De Haviland 4, was the very worst air-craft 
between the Swiss Border and the North Sea on either side 
of the line. They called it “ The Flaming Coffin” and 
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their Major “ The German Ace.” Thanks to the efficiency 
of both, they had already seen their comrades go down to 
death. They had no illusions when they set out to bomb 
Dun. 

They were members of the 20th Day Bombing Squad- 
ron, one of the units attached to the Ist Bombardment 
Group. They were picked men sent to the front from 
long duty in the rear, green to war conditions, very enthusi- 
astic, very eager. The particular difficulties no longer mat- 
ter. Because they themselves happened to be such men as 
they were, they went on their way rejoicing, Cooper waving 
“luck” to Matthews, Parrott jeering at the fog in the last 
words he ever spoke, Rhinelander filled with the dignity of 
his first venture “ across.” 

They were a rare group. Parrott, the leading observer 
in the flight, who aimed the bombs—mystic, enthusiast, 
epicure—his attention was always divided about equally 
between the fundamentals of religion, the perils of 
battle, and the subtleties of Voisin’s food. Rhinelander 
and Potter, the inseparable friends, both of them went over 
for the first time this day, one to his death, the other to 
return undaunted only to meet his end in a later battle. 
They were such types of young American spirit as you 
would cheer to find anywhere. And Wiser, the artist of the 
squadron insignia, and Cooper, the perfect adventurer, who 
is not satisfied with one war but must return from German 
prison camps to “ chercher” another in Paderewski’s army. 

There would be much to say of the others, just as there 
is much of the detail of the fight I do not know. Some 
of the story has been gathered from peasants who watched 
from the fields beneath and buried the dead after the planes 
had passed. The aftermath of an aerial battle brought as 
many different accounts as there had been participants. 
War in the air is swift and impersonal. The flight leader 
brought his story back, a very meagre story, mostly of his 
own experience. Lieutenant Leonard wrote his account 
during his captivity. For the rest we have only the peasants 
of the region. It was one of them who told how Matthews 
and Taylor fell in flames, and how Harris and his observer, 
Forbes, protected their fall until the Germans had done 
for both teams. It was another who saw Rhinelander and 
Preston die, fighting as they fell, with two of their enemies 
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to their score before a third had set their own plane ablaze. 

The reality of that time is more tense than the experi- 
ence of this present. It cannot be forgotten. These men 
were among the best we had and lost. They lived strong 
lives intimately and merrily with one another; they cared 
for France and flying; they resented the Germans from time 
to time, though never as seriously as they resented the stu- 
pidity of their own higher commanders. They loved their 
lives and gave them, like so many others, in battle, “ and 
reaped not any glory from the strife ””—or, at least, very 
little. For myself, who led them, they were the highest 
experience the war held. 


[I 


LIEUTENANT LEONARD’S ACCOUNT' 


: . It was a mean morning for a flight; a thick fog 
covered everything. As the planes left the ground further 
down the field, they flew directly over us. We could hear 
the heavier sound of a motor coming nearer, but we could 
see nothing until suddenly the machine burst into view 
overhead, thirty or forty feet up, the bombs hanging under- 
neath the wings. Then the plane passed on and was swal- 
lowed up by the fog with a diminishing roar of the engine. 
Our own wheels left the ground at nine o’clock, and we 
rose into the fog. Our eyes were our only guard against 
collision; in the mist it was like another world. ‘Then 
the sun grew brighter, and we suddenly burst into daylight 
and blue sky. The rest of the flight was a mile ahead, 
climbing slowly and closing into formation. 

We had been up nearly an hour and we were at a height 
of two miles and a half when we headed for the lines of 
trenches and the smoke puffs of bursting shells. We were 
alone, seven of us, when we crossed; none of the other 
flights in sight. The Germans must have been watching, 
for we were barely above the trenches when their anti-air- 
craft batteries began shelling us. I did not see the first 
shell break, but I heard it—a short, sharp sound like the 
muffled ripping of a piece of linen. My first thought was 
that an engine part had been thrown back into the plane, 
tearing the fabric. Then the “ woof ” came again, and this 


' Written on the checks in his check book during his confinement in the German 
Haspital 
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time I saw the shrapnel burst and on every hand—black 
and yellow blots in the atmosphere, now a little higher, 
now in the midst of the formation. At our altitude (13,000 
feet) we could not see much of the battle on the ground. 
Here and there a pin point of white smoke—a battery in 
action. I let them have a few shots from my Lewis gun 
to keep the oil from freezing and gumming the action. 

As we neared the objective, the machines flew closer 
together. A brother observer in the next plane grinned 
and we shook hands to one another. The leading observer 
fired his signal to prepare to bomb. I leaned over the side 
with my hand on the release, watching for the bombs to 
fall from the plane ahead. They fell and I pulled my own 
lever and marked up 448 pounds more of T.N.T. for the 
Germans. We watched the bombs in the air as far as we 
could see them. We saw a number of black puffs on the 
ground and a fire start in the town. At once we turned 
back home. 

I was beginning to think that it was only a joy-ride after 
all when I saw the Boches. ‘Tiny specks in the distance, 
almost before we could think, they were on us, five life- 
sized Fokkers painted yellow and black. They slid around 
our machines like yellow jackets. One of them got under 
our tail and hung there; I could not shoot at him without 
shooting away part of our own machine. I wiggled the 
controls from my seat to attract the pilot’s attention and 
pointed out Mr. Boche to him. Promptly he turned, first 
to right, then to left, and at every turn the Fokker came into 
view about seventy-five yards away. Each time we swung 
I was waiting and let him have both guns. I could see the 
tracers go right into his cockpit, and I knew that one bullet 
at least must find its mark. And it did. At my third burst 
he started down in a nose spin out of control. The Fokkers 
remaining then left us, evidently deciding that the odds 
were too much in our favor. There were still eight of us. 
I felt pretty fine at having shot down my first Boche. 

But the breathing spell did not last long. In front and 
above, stretched out across the sky, I counted twelve more 
little specks. They came driving through the midst of our 
formation, shooting a steady stream of fire. The tracer 
bullets made it look as though it really was fire. It was 
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like adream. 1 was so busy that three pairs of hands would 
not have been enough. 

We were perhaps fifty yards below the rest of the for- 
mation, having come down to help another plane which had 
dropped out in the first scrap. Naturally we offered a good 
target to the Fokkers; the guns wouldn’t swing fast enough ; 
there were too many Huns all around, above and below. 
It was a beautiful sight, eight of our two-seated machines 
and twelve of the single-seated Fokkers; each of our planes 
shooting at the Germans from two guns, each of the Ger- 
mans shooting at us from three. The air was one network 
of fire from the tracer bullets. It looked impossible for 
anyone to escape from the storm of them going both ways. 
It was magnificent. Something had to happen. It couldn't 
last. 

One of our planes rose suddenly higher than the rest 
and gradually turned nose down, leaving a trail of flame 
and smoke behind it. It was beautiful, yet terrible. Two 
of our friends and pals sat in that plane burning up. I 
redoubled my efforts and took great care in aiming. 

We were still below the rest of the formation. It seemed 
as though all the lines of tracers were coming our way. 
I worked faster and faster, but had no time to tell whether 
a Hun who slid away from my fire was hit or not. As fast 
as one moved away, a second took his place. I was begin- 
ning to wonder how long it could last when I got it in the 
neck. The shot knocked me down on the seat with the 
force of a pile driver. The Fokker who had shot and seen 
my guns stop shooting was coming up close beside us. I 
got on my feet, took good aim, and let him have both guns 
from about fifty yards. “Coop” (Captain Cooper, the 
pilot) says that he went down in flames. I was too busy to 
watch him. I was conscious of only one thing—to get rid 
of three others who had begun to close in on us. 

Suddenly our plane dropped into a nose spin. I thought 
that “ Coop ” had been shot and that in a very few seconds 
we should hit the ground and be through with everything. 
I slipped down on the seat unconscious, but only for an 
instant. When I regained my senses we were still falling 
in a spin, but “ Coop” had unfastened his safety belt and 
was standing with one foot over the side in the act of 
jumping overboard. And no wonder; for his cockpit was 
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a mass of flames from the motor which was on fire. 

It was a question of dying an easy death by jumping, 
or of burning. His first thought was to escape the agony 
of the flames; he did not know whether I was dead or alive. 
But when he saw me open my eyes, he did not hesitate. 
Rather than desert a wounded and helpless comrade, he 
stepped back into what seemed at the time the certainty 
of burning to death. 

We came out of the spin up-side-down and went into a 
side slip in a fruitless attempt to extinguish the flames. By 
this time his hands were so badly burned that the stick 
slipped from his fingers and he had to use his elbows and 
knees to work the controls. Finally, by diving straight 
down with full motor, the impossible was accomplished and 
the flames put out. I could do nothing, as we fell, but sit 
in the back and wonder how soon the flames would reach 
the gas-tank. I looked up and saw the fight still going on, 
further and further away, as we neared the ground, until 
the planes were like large and small gnats. 

We were still over German territory and the motor 
would barely turn over. ‘There was nothing for it but to 
land. All we could do was to smile at one another with 
the Liberty sounding so like a couple of tin cans rattling 
together. We landed in a large field, just missing some 
telegraph wires as we came in. “ Coop” landed the ma- 
chine with the stick between his knees and elbows. Al- 
though we hit the ground with force enough to send the 
plane up on its nose, neither of us was thrown out. The 
machine was pretty well shot up; the motor was a wreck. 
There were bullet holes all over, sixty, more or less, little 
round holes and long gashes in the fabric. 

Before we could climb out, a Fokker which had fol- 
lowed us down from the fight, flew past about fifty feet up, 
motioning us away from our plane. We climbed out and 
walked a little distance. Whereupon he landed and walked 
over to meet us. 

He was a good clean-looking fellow with a first class 
[ron Cross pinned on his coat together with a number of 
other medals. We had heard many stories of the cruel 
treatment given prisoners by the Germans, and we did not 
know what to expect. Imagine our surprise when he sa- 
luted us just as though he were a brother officer in our own 
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army. Each of us had a pistol which we surrendered to 
him handle first when he asked if we were wounded. By 
this time a crowd of German soldiers had gathered and an 
automobile had come from the village. A man in the car 
had some bandages and proceeded to tie them around my 
wound and stop the flow of blood which had pretty well 
soaked my clothes. But he could do nothing for Cooper’s 
burns. I had to take my flying suit off and left it on the 
field when I came away. That, in itself, was unimportant, 
but I left my pipe in the pocket. 

While my wound was being dressed, the Fokker pilot 
looked the plane over pretty thoroughly. He found a pic- 
ture which “ Coop” had fastened to the instrument board 
and very graciously took it out and gave it to him, asking 
if he did not want to keep it. Of course we regretted the 
fact that we were out of action and prisoners, but it had 
to be. We had accounted for one German plane; possibly 
two. Be that as it may, it was the splendid heroism and 
nerve of Coop that got us on the ground with our lives. 

We were taken to a village about thirty miles from 
Verdun and twenty-five from Metz. We could hear the 
artillery very plainly and, judging from that, we were ap- 
proximately ten miles from the firing line. During the 
afternoon we were separated. I was moved to a room alone 
where, shortly, an Intelligence officer, Lieutenant Goertz, 
visited me. He had flown as an observer on the Russian 
front in the early years of the war, had been wounded and 
a prisoner in Russia for some months. His attitude was 
that of one gentleman to another, and he even sent an at- 
tendant into the village to buy cigarettes for me. He tried 
to find out what squadron we belonged to and the location 
of our aerodrome, which, of course, we would not tell. He 
asked why the United States was in the war. He said: 
“ France is fighting for revenge.” 


II 
THE FLIGHT LEADER’S LETTER 


... Lhe 26th was a mess, and no mistake. We lost most 
of our best men, among them Parrott and Rhinelander. I 
haven’t quite pulled myself together yet. We crossed seven, 
to which one of the 11th added himself, God knows when 
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or why. He was still with us when | landed. I shan’t for- 
get how I watched his plane taxi across the field, scarcely 
daring to hope that it might be one team more than another, 
and how shocked I was (I must have shown it) when two 
strangers stepped out. We were jumped, much as we had 
expected to be, just after the bombing as I was turning 
home. Parrott had made a bully hit on the town and 
bridge; he had just time to fire the Boche signal. Fokkers, 
five or six, came from above and behind, a second group 
from above and beneath, and a third (something new with 
four machine guns) from in front and below. They came 
out of peace and nothing and were on us in an instant, div- 
ing through and flying as part of our formation! The 
tracers were like streamers of tinsel. Bullets hit my plane 
as though someone had been peppering me with handfuls 
of gravel. The fight ran east of the Meuse, eight of us 
mixed up with more than twenty Germans. 

As nearly as I remember things through a running fight 
of over half an hour, Parrott must have been killed almost 
at the beginning. I knew that he had been seriously hurt 
because he fell on my controls, jamming them and throw- 
ing them out for the remainder of the chase. It caught me 
off my guard. I was watching Rhinelander and a Boche 
who was between Wiser and me. I never saw anyone so 
near in the air as that Boche was. Then I looked for Par- 
rott and he was gone. I remember that I was amused at 
Rhinelander’s observer (Harry Preston) who was throw- 
ing his empty magazines at the Fokkers, and it almost 
seemed that I heard Parrott hit. Then he slipped down 
on the controls. I did regain something like mastery of 
things, but I could not, to save me, free the rudder enough 
to turn and I was going with the wind and like the devil 
into Germany. Both my guns were useless, shot out and 
shot up; I had lost a strut and two others were badly split. 
I was just about helpless; it was a beastly sensation. 

One of our ships went down in flames, a long tongue of 
red streaming from its gas tank. Another dropped off to 
my right, steaming from a punctured radiator. I have fig- 
ured that the poor flaming one must have been Matthews 
and the other Wiser. Struggling as I was, I saw nothing 
of what happened to the rest. Rhinelander simply disap- 
peared and I have no accounting to give anyone of his fate. 
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it seems now that | looked around and saw only two othe: 
American planes, one below me and behind, and Potte: 
flying in Rhinelander’s place as close as ever he could to 
my crazy ship. . 

I believe I should have given up and tried a landing 
had not Potter stuck. And how he stuck! I dare say it 
was that put the nerve into me to pull hard on things, for 
I was fairly wrecked as it was. But I gave him a wave and 
jerked things free enough to turn at last, and we cut through 
the center of the dozen Boche who still held on behind us. 
One of them dove in front of me; his bullets clattered 
underneath my motor and came through the floor of my 
cockpit. We were glad to have the archies for they cut 
off pursuit. 

I had turned (will you believe it?) somewhere north 
of Metz. Well, we did get out, three out of fourteen, one 
team and a half out of seven—not including Waring and 
Norris of the 11th. 

My one thought was Parrott. Nerves, of course, but I 
was certain I could feel him rapping on his stick, and I 
was continually shaking it back at him. He had fallen out 
of sight. I could not see him nor get him clear. I landed 
on Gilbert Winant’s field near the lines, thinking to get him 
the sooner to a hospital. He had been killed instantly. 

He got one Boche; I am nearly certain of that because 
the fellow was between us and the next plane and we were 
in close formation. They are hard boiled, these Germans, 
and good shooters! Potter and the other plane landed with 
me. I was pretty well done and Potter was as cool as—I 
have no simile. 

I shall be lost without Parrott. I have never worked 
with any but him. No man could have died more heroic- 
ally. He had always the same reassuring trick of turning 
to smile at me in the little mirrorscope in which I watched 
his shooting. He was still smiling when we lifted him from 
the plane. 


LIEUTENANT MATTHEWS’ LETTER’ 


. . . We ran out to Pierrepont, a tiny village 10 kilo- 
metres southeast of Longuyon and he (Captain Cooper) 
took me to Rick’s grave without a word.... Here at the end 


"Written to his family describing the search for his brother’s grave. 
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of the path Rick’s body had been carried down upon the 
shoulders of four German soldiers, and there he lay. A 
level brown piece of earth covered by three huge fir wreaths 
made by the French girls in the village the afternoon of the 
fight and placed upon the bodies with the permission of the 
German Commandatur who lived at the home of one of 
them. . . . Around, the four stones pressed into the ground 
by the French grave digger. He wanted them set off from 
the Germans, he said, that lie on either side. Trees all 
about, good straight trees, like soldiers standing guard; on 
the graves the four wreaths, at the head stand six-inch 
stakes, that’s all—no frames, no crosses. They lie in the 
order, Taylor, Rick, Harris and Forbes. All about are 
hundreds of German crosses in stiff rows, no mound on any; 
through the trees a big monument of brown stone sur- 
mounted by a white lion lying upon his paws with “ 1914” 
on his face. . . . A quiet spot it is, in the distance a low 
ridge on one side and open country on the other side of 
the woods, and then the main road... . 

In a little village named Hani, one kilometer from 
Pierrepont, the villagers were startled about 11:00 by the 
roar of many motors and the rat-a-tat of machine guns high 
overhead. Paul Demage, a 20-year-old peasant, cutting 
wood, looked up and saw two planes falling in flames to- 
ward him. Suddenly a body fell from one, the plane in 
flames with Taylor descending like a rock three hundred 
metres on. He ran over with a German soldier and found 
Rick there dead, lying face upward, a bullet through his 
head. There the imprint of his body is today, forced in the 
clay soil from his fall. . . Demage guarded Rick’s body 
there in the field for two hours, then the Germans came and 
placed all four of them in a camion, and took them up to 
an aviation field by Pierrepont. There little Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Calas and a number of other girls in the French 
village made the wreaths and sent them over to be placed 
on the graves, and later visited the graves to see them. 

No French were allowed there (in the morgue), but 
the old grave digger somehow crept in and copied the 
name burned on the top of each coffin. The next day the 
cortege descended to the graves—an open trench. The 
Germans stood at present arms and the chaplain, a Protest- 
ant, said a few words. Here is the German for you (the 
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information comes from the old grave digger, for only Ger- 
mans were there) : 

Here lie four Americans. One of them had a fiancée. He would 
not be here if he had stayed at home. She would not be sad. 

All the time he forgot that a German was also being 
buried. 

That is the story; there he lies between the straight tall 
trunks, between his comrades who died with him, quietly 
at peace, a great mission filled. 


PILOTS OBSERVERS. 
Sidney Howard, leader. Edmund Parrot, leader (Killed 
Philip Rhinelander, deputy (killed). Harry Preston (killed). 
G. B. Wiser (captured). Glenn Richardson (captured). 
Merian Cooper (captured wounded). E. C. Leonard (captured wounded). 
David Harris (killed). Farl Forbes (killed). 
Richard Matthews (killed). Everett Taylor (killed). 


Clarkson Potter (killed Oct. 10). George Schultze. 


Lieutenants Waring and Norris joined the flight, having strayed from 


the formation of the 11th Squadron. ‘They were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for heroism on this day, along with Lieutenant 
Potter and Captain Cooper. 








THE BLINDMAN 


BY HERVEY ALLEN 


4 Ballad of Nogent l'Artaud 


At Nogent on the River Marne 
issed a burning house and barn. 
ent into the public square 
Vhere pigeons fluttered in the air 
And empty windows gaped a-stare. 


pe 
W 


I 
\ 


There crouched a blind man by the wall 
A-shivering in a ragged shawl, 

Who gave a hopeless parrot screech 
And felt the wall with halting reach. 
He went around as in a trap. 

He had a stick to feel and tap. 
A-rap-a-tap, a-rap-a-tap. 


| strode across the public square. 

I stopped and spoke him full and fair. 

I asked him what he searched for there. 
There came a look upon his face 

That made me want to leave the place. 
I could not answer for a space. 

He moved his trembling hands about 
And in-and-out, and in-and-out. 


“ Kind sir,” he said, “1 scarcely know— 
A week ago there fell a blow— 

I think it was a week ago. 

I sent my little girl to school, 

With kisses and her book and rule, 

A week ago she went to school.” 

The pigeons all began to coo, 
““A-cock-a-loo, a-cock-a-loo.” 


“QO, God! to be a blinded fool; 

| cannot find the children’s school— 
Ihe gate, the court about the pool— 
But, sir, if you will guide my feet 








- 
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Across the square and down the street 
I think I know then where it lies. 

O, Jesu! Give me back my eyes! 

O, Jesu! Give me back my eyes!” 


I led him down the littered street, 

He seemed to know it with his feet; 
For suddenly he turned aside 

And entered through a gateway wide. 
It was the court about the pool. 

Long shadows slept there deep and cool. 
No sound was there of beast or bird; 

It was the silence that we heard. 


“And this,” he said, “ might be the place,” 
An eager look came on his face. 

He raised his voice and gave a call; 

An echo mewed along the wall, 

And then it rose, and then it fell, 

Like children talking down a well. 

“Go in,” he said, “see what you see 

And then come back again for me.” 


Like one who bears a weight of sin 
And walks with fear, I entered in— 
A turn—and halfway up the stair 
There was a sight to raise your hair; 
A dusty litter, books and toys, 

Three bundles that were little boys, 
White faces like an ivory gem; 

A statue stood and looked at them. 


So thick the silence where I stood, 

I thought I wore a woolen hood; 

The blood went whispering through my ears 
Like secrets that one overhears. 

I looked upon the dead a while; 

I saw the glimmering statue smile. 

The children slept so sweetly there, 

[ scarce believed the tainted air. 


And then I heard the blindman’s stick, 
As rhythmic as a watch’s tick, 

A step—a click, a step—a click 

As slow as days grow to a year. 

So long it seemed while he drew nea: 
But sure and blind as death or fate, 
He came and said, “I dared not wait. 
It was too silent at the gate.” 


“And tell me now, sir, what you sce 
That keeps vou here so silently.’ 
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Three harmless things,” I said, “I fear, 
Three things I see but cannot hear, 
Three shadows of what was before 
Cast by no light are on the floor.” 

‘ Sir,” said the blindman, “ lead me round, 
Lest I should tread on holy ground.” 


Like men they lead at dawn to doom, 

We slowly climbed the stairway’s gloom 
And came into a sunlit room. 

The ceiling lay upon the floor, 

And slates, and books, and something more— 
The master with a glassy stare, 

Sat silent in his shivered chair 

And gazed upon his pupils there. 


The blindman grasped me eagerly. 

“And tell me now, sir, what you see? 
This is the place where she should be— 
My Eleanor, who used to wear 

Short socks that left her brown legs bare. 
She had a crown of golden hair.” 

I saw his blind eyes peer and stare, 

Now there and here, now here and there. 


Blindman,” I cried, “ these things I see: 
Time here has turned eternity. 
‘The clock hands point but only mock, 
For it is always two o'clock. 
I see the shadows on the wall; 
[ see the crumbling plaster fall.” 
“Oh! sir,” he said, “ I crave your eyes— 
Be not so kindly with your lies!” 


I drew the blindman to my side. 

I told the truth I wished to hide. 

I said, “I see your Eleanor 

And she is dead upon the floor 

And something fumbles with her hair; 
I guess the wind is playing there. 

And I see grey rats sleek and stout 
V'hey dart about and dart about. 


Now, sir,” he said, “I love your lies 
And Christ be thanked who took my eyes! 
But lead me, lead me to my dead! 

And let me touch her once,” he said. 

I placed his hand upon her head. 

God, have your devil heat his hell 

To burn the men who threw the shell 
That killed the child he loved so well— 
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And when we left the charnel place, 

I dared not look upon his face; 

For suddenly upon the street 

Arose the sound of trampling feet, 

And wheels that rumbled on the ground, 
And ground around and ground around, 
The din of them that go to slay, 

The shout of men and horses’ neigh, 
And men and beasts swept on to war 

A dreadful drumming on before. 


It throbbed and throbbed through Nogent ‘Town, 
Till desolation settled down— 

The blindman leaned against the door; 

‘And tell me, sir, about the war, 

What is it they are fighting for?” 


2 


‘ Blindman,” 1 cried, “ Can you not se 
[t is to set the whole world free! 

[t is for sweet democracy!” 

‘I do not know her, sir,” he said. 
“ My little Eleanor is dead.” 


Hervey ALLEN. 











JOHN DRINKWATER 


BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


THE most singular feature of the London theatrical sea- 
son of 1918-1919 was the success of Mr. John Drinkwater’s 
play, <dbraham Lincoln. The singularity of that success 
will be apparent even to those who are totally ignorant of 
the theatre when I state that the play does not contain one 
of the elements which are generally judged to be essential 
to “ popular’ success. Mr. Arnold Bennett, in the preface 
which he has written for the American edition of the play, 
says “‘ we have contrived to make all London come to Ham- 
mersmith to see a play without a love interest or a bedroom 
scene,” but Mr. Bennett does not exhaust the list of the 
‘popular ” aids without which Abraham Lincoln achieved 
its great success. The play has neither the interest of love 
or adultery, nor has it any comic interest; it makes no appeal 
to passion, nor does it offer exhibitions, plain or coloured, 
of pretty young women in varying degrees of clothing. It 
is divided into six short scenes spread over a period of five 
years, covering the time between 1860, when Lincoln was 
invited to accept nomination for the Presidency, and 1865 
when he was assassinated by Booth; and so, although there 
is a very definite unity in the play, there is also a certain 
amount of dispersal of interest. It is a piece of static drama, 
which is generally less interesting than dynamic drama; 
and, so far as the British playgoer is concerned, it is about 
a foreigner of whom little more than his name is known. 
Foreign politics do not much interest the ordinary man, 
and they seem to interest the British ordinary man rather 
less than they do the ordinary man of other countries; but 
in spite of that fact, Mr. Drinkwater, inevitably, of course, 
has introduced much reference to the domestic politics of 
the United States into his play. He also uses the device of 
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a chorus between his scenes to comment on events that have 
already occurred, and to refer to events that are about to 
take place. 

All of these characteristics of the play are such as may 
immediately be set down, in the judgment of the commercial 
manager, as “ unpopular” things. To these must be added 
further aids to unpopularity in connection with the produc- 
tion of it. 

Abraham Lincoln was performed in London at an ob- 
scure and ugly theatre in a distant suburb by an unknown 
management with a cast which did not contain the name of 
a single player of reputation. There was not an actor or 
actress in the cast with sufficient popularity to draw six- 
pence into the theatre. The scenic effects were so slight as 
to be negligible. There was no orchestra. No economy 
was spared in the production, as a witty manager said of 
his own cheaply-mounted entertainment. If Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and Mr. Nigel Playfair, who are jointly respon- 
sible for the Lyric Opera House at Hammersmith, had pur- 
posely set out to see how best they could repel audiences, 
it would have seemed to the commercial manager that they 
could not more effectively have done so than with the 
methods they employed for the production of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

And yet the play was an enormous success. Mr. Bennett 
has written in a picturesque way, but strictly without exag- 
geration, that “Nobody can dine out in London today, aa 
admit without a blush that he has not seen Abraham Lin- 
coln. Monarchs and princes have scen it. Archbishops have 
seen it. Statesmen without number have seen it. An 
ex-Lord Chancellor told me that he had journeyed out 
into the wilds of Hammersmith, and was informed at the 
theatre that there were no seats left. He could not believe 
that he would have to return from the wilds unsatisfied. 
But so it fell out.” The play survived two spells of 
unusually hot weather, and seems likely to maintain its hold 
on favour for the best part of the 1919-20 season. When I 
saw the play, the theatre was almost full, although the 
weather was extremely hot and the time was the afternoon 
of Wednesday, a time when one does not expect to see a 
large audience at any theatre, but particularly at a suburban 
ane And while this unusual play was drawing large audi- 
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‘neces through a heat wave, managers of West End theatres, 
at which expensive and “ popular” entertainments were 
being offered, were wringing their hands and regarding the 
Bankrup tcy Court with frightened eyes! 

What are the merits of the play? Why has it taken so 
strong a hold on the minds and hearts of the English peo- 
ple? Why do fashionable people jostle working people in 
their endeavours to see it? Why did King George and 
Queen Mary travel to Hammersmith to a performance of 
it? Why have men like Mr. H. G. Wells gone twice to see 
it played, and come away, more moved by it on the second 
occasion even than on the first? I cannot answer for other 
people, but I can answer for myself, and I think that the 
answer I give to my own question when I ask myself why I 
am moved by this play, will in great measure explain why 
the bulk of people are moved by it. 

The sincerity with which the play is written is clear and 
unmistakable, but sincerity in itself would hardly com- 
mend the play so successfully to the popular mind. It is 
obvious to me that there is something present in this piece 
which causes it to correspond very closely and intimately 
with a deeply-felt emotion in the hearts of those who see it 
performed. Any sincere figure sincerely represented on the 
stage will evoke an immediate response of noble emotion 
from an audience, and it would have been difficult not to 
make an impressive and appealing character in a play out 
of a man so like the Knight in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
as Abraham Lincoln was: 


a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 


But Mr. Drinkwater seems to me to have done rather 
more than render the natural impressiveness of this honour- 
able man in a faithful fashion on the stage. He has taken 
a national character and made him into a figure of univer- 
sal appeal. It must be obvious to any student of human 
affairs that it is the man who is most nearly national in 
character who makes the most universal call upon the heart: 
the man of cosmopolitan character fails generally to make 
any appeal at all, and never succeeds in anything greater 
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than an appeal to sect. There is a type of person who knows 
no more of Dr. Johnson’s writings than this, that he once 
described patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel; and 
this type of person, generally a Socialist of small intelli- 
gence, blandly assumes that Dr. Johnson wished the read- 
ers of his Dictionary to believe that patriotism itself is a 
scoundrelly quality. Dr. Johnson meant no more than he 
said, namely, that a virtue may sometimes be exploited by 
evil men for vicious purposes. When I say that hypocrisy 
is the tribute which vice pays to virtue, I do not mean that 
virtue is to be shunned; and when Dr. Johnson says that 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel he does not 
wish his readers to give up loving their country on that 
account. He would probably urge them to love their coun- 
try all the more because bad men chose to make profit out 
of it. The good European becomes a good European by 
being a good German or a good Frenchman or a good 
Englishman, not by forgetting to be German or French or 
English; and Abraham Lincoln became a great citizen of 
the world because he was a great citizen of America. His 
life, when it is made known to them, appeals to men of 
other nations because he was essentially an American with 
an unquenchable love of his country. “‘ Many waters can- 
not quench love,” Solomon sang, “ neither can the floods 
drown it,” and it was the imperishable steadfastness of 
Lincoln’s spirit, his valour in adversity, his implacable re- 
solve that the right thing should prevail over the wrong 
thing, that set him in authority over his fellows and put him 
among the immortals. And such a man must instantly 
cause the whole world to yield its praise to him and accept 
his authority. 

When I say that Mr. Drinkwater has taken a national 
character and made him into a figure of universal appeal, 
I do not mean that Mr. Drinkwater has given Lincoln a 
quality which he did not possess. I mean that he has put 
him into his play in such a way that his purely local char- 
acter does not disturb the universal appeal which he makes; 
and he has done this with extraordinary skill, but without 
obtrusion, by drawing very closely the parallel between the 
American Civil War and the European War. Abraham 
Lincoln is a topical play in the sense in which anything of 
universal interest is topical. All great and universal things 
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are capable of being applied to local and transitory aifairs 
with such force that they seem to short-sighted persons to 
have been devised exclusively for that special crisis. The 
Trojan Women of Euripides is as topical at this moment 
as it was when it was written, and it will never cease to be 
topical so long as there are human beings to suffer and en- 
dure and love and hate and fall and rise. In that sense 
Abraham Lincoln is topical. It is about a comparatively 
small war which began in 1861 and lasted for four years; 
but I am perfectly certain that the overwhelming mass of 
those who saw it performed in London saw Lincoln not as 
the protagonist of a united America or the ruler of a foreign 
country tortured by internecine war, but as the protagonist 
of their own cause during the past five years, and the ex- 
pression of aims and desires which, while inarticulate in. 
their mouths, were nevertheless deeply-held in their hearts. 
And women, not learned in argument or familiar with poli- 
cies, went to see the play because, in some dim manner, 
they felt that it made clear to them the faith for which 
their sons and lovers died. 
It’s a poor thing, spinning tales, 
When there’s no faith in them, 


says the old woman in Mr. Drinkwater’s little play, 7'he 
Storm,” and he could not have drawn the tears of many 
men and women by his play if he had not seen Abraham 
Lincoln as more than an interesting character, with all the 
details of his life correctly set forth. I have, indeed, heard 
some complainants say that Mr. Drinkwater has not kept 
rigidly to fact in his play, or that he has made too much 
of a single episode in Lincoln’s life. It does not appear to 
me to matter whether the facts are correctly tabulated or 
not, nor does it matter whether Mr. Drinkwater has set out 
the whole of Lincoln’s life or only a piece of it. What 
does matter is that he gives to his audiences an impression 
of a full and complete existence expressed at the height of 
its powers. It is very likely that had he tried to put more 
of the President’s career into his play he would have given 
a smaller account of him. I remember once, standing on 
the coast of Wales and looking towards Ireland during a 
thick sea-fog. It had a sense of immensity and distance 
that T lost when the fog disappeared and IT could see clearlv 
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tur many miles. We do not need accurate sight su much 
as we need imagination; and the strongest glasses are of 
less service to us than a shut eye and an active and under- 
standing mind. It is very natural that a bereaved and tor- 
tured world should turn gratefully to the memory of so 
simple and honest a man as Abraham Lincoln, who com- 
pletely upset all preconceived notions of a politician by 
believing in his own faith. The insincerities of kings and 
politicians have brought the world to a misery of broken 
faith and murdered boys; and the multitude of men and 
women, innocent of this crime, but deeply wronged by it, 
find in the thought of such a man as Lincoln comfort for 
their sorrow and support for their belief that the world 
will yet be delivered from the body of this death. They see 
in “old Abe” an act of faith, a final and irrefutable asser- 
tion that man is of divine, not bestial, origin. 


I] 


John Drinkwater was born at Leytonstone, in Essex, on 
June 1, 1882, his father being Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, a 
man of theatrical affairs engaged in management for Miss 
Lillah McCarthy at the Kingsway Theatre in London. He 
was educated at Oxford High School and after twelve 
years spent in the service of various insurance companies, 
became manager of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
which had been founded through the munificence of Mr. 
Barry Jackson, a wealthy inhabitant of that city. The Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre is, I believe, the most beauti- 
ful theatre in England, and it has set a very high standard 
in plays for its audiences. It is the only repertory theatre 
in England which has survived the war, and its directors 
are very proud of the fact that they have not lowered their 
standard for a moment at a time when theatrical managers 
elsewhere were tumbling over themselves in their eagerness 
to get into the gutter. In less than ten years, fifteen of the 
plays of Shakespeare have been produced at this theatre. 
apart from revivals of plays by others of the ancient writ- 
ers and productions of new plays by moderns. Drinkwater 
himself a poet and dramatist, with a good record of work 
behind him—for he had written many poems and prose 
pieces. including a haek on Swinburne and one on William 
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Morris, and had edited the collected plays of St. John 
Hankin and the poems of Philip Sidney—governed 
the theatre, wrote plays for it and produced the plays of 
ther men. ‘The intention of the theatre was thus expressed 
by him in Lines for the Opening of the Birmingham Reper- 
ory Theatre: 
To vou good ease, and grace to love us well: 
To us good ease, and grace some tale to tell 
Worthy your love. We stand with one consent 
lo plead anew a holy argument— 
For art is holy. We, to whom there falls 
The charge that men may see within these walls 
The comely chronicle of comely plays, 
You, who shall quicken us with blame or praise, 
Desire alike but this, that here shall spring 
Such issue of our labour as shall bring 
Fresh laurels to the altars that have known 
Service of men whose passion might atone 
For worlds than this more faithless, men whose names 
Are very life—aye, swift and urgent flames 
Of living are they. These are over us 
lo lighten all our travel: Aeschylus, 
Euripides, the Sophoclean song, 
\nd Aristophanes who captured wrong 
In nets of laughter, lords of the Attic stage, 
The fourfold Greek dominion; and the age 
Of nameless poets when the hope began 
To quicken from the blood of Everyman 
Into the splendour of Marlowe’s kingly lust 
Of kingly life, the glory that thieves nor rust 
Can ever spoil, whose name is manifold— 
Ford, Massinger, Dekker, Webster aureoled 
With light of hell made holy, Middleton, 
Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, aye, and one 
Whom even these the lords of beauty’s passion 
Might crown for beauty’s high imperial fashion 
In classic calm of intellectual rule, 
Ben Jonson. Sirs, I am nor wit nor fool 
To speak in praise of him whose name is praise, 
Whose word is on the forehead of the days, 
Shakespeare, our master tried and proved how well, 
\ortality’s immortal chronicle. 





Under the warrant of these we sail, 

And theirs whose later labour these might hail, 
Congreve and Otway: the Good-Natured Man, 
Proud, tattered Oliver: Dick Sheridan, 

Who played at passion, but free-born of wit 
Put scandal out to school and laughed at it; 
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These few that stand between the golden age 
When poets made a marvel of the stage 
And—do we dare to dream it ?—an age that stirred 
But yesterday, whereof the dawning word— 
Spoken when Ibsen spake, and here reset 
‘To many tunes on lips untutored yet 
For speech Olympian, albeit pure of will,- 
Shall ripen into witness that we still 
Are countrymen of those glad poets dead; 
The seed is sown, the barren days are sped. 
And they who sowed, are sowing? He beguiled 
By who shall say what envious madness, Wilde 
\Misfortune’s moth and laughter’s new wing-feathe: 
Remembering now no black, despiteful weather: 
Hankin and he, the cleanser of our day, 
Whose art is both a Preface and a Play, 

And he who pities, as poets have pitied, life 

Of Justice reft, so driven and torn in Strife, 
And one who cries in //’aste some news of man 
And one who finds in the bruised hearts of Nan 
And Pompey tragic and old yet timeless things: 
And that dead Playboy, and his peer who sings 
Yet of Cuchulain by the western sea— 

df these is sown the seed that yet shall be 

\ heavy-waggoned harvest, masters mine, 
Gathered by men whom now the immoderate wine 
Of song is making ready. 

In these walls, 

Look not for that light trickery that falls 
To death at birth, wrought piecemeal at the will 
Of apes who seek to ply their mimic skill: 

Here shall the p!ayer work as work he may, 
Yet shall he work in service of the play. 

Nor shall you here find pitiful release 

From life’s large pressure, nay, but new increase 
Of life made urgent by these master-men 

Who are our captains. Life, and life again— 
Tragic or brave, free-witted, gentle, signed 
Of beauty’s passion or the adventurous mind, 
Or light as orchard blossom, motley wear, 

But life’s wear always—that shall be our care 
And all shall surely follow. What may be 
Hereafter—to the heavens to us to see 

No will transgressing on the poet’s wish, 
To you, to judge the meat before the fish. 

May you that watch and we that serve so grow 
In wisdom as adventuring we go 
That some unwavering light from us may shine 
We have the challenge of the mighty line— 
(God grant us grace to give the countersign. 
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| have quoted those lines at length because they not 

only illuminate Drinkwater’s mind and purpose, but be- 
cause they constitute a programme which one would wish 
to see nailed to the front door of every theatre in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. I cannot imagine a more worthy 
motto for a theatre than this: 

To you good ease, and grace to love us well: 

To us good ease, and grace some tale to tell 

Worthy your love. 


with the final prayer: 


We have the challenge of the mighty line— 
God grant us grace to give the countersign. 


III 


In all John Drinkwater’s work, I discover high sin- 
cerity, a love of simple beauty and good purpose and fine 
character, and a deep regard for the dignity of his craft 
and the repute of those who have contributed well to the 
world’s accumulated stock of beauty. ‘“ The dead cannot 
pay for praise,” said Dr. Johnson, but it is freely rendered 
to them by those who, hearing “ the challenge of the mighty 
line,” know how to give the countersign. Drinkwater has, 
I imagine, very little sympathy with the riotous writers 
who burst upon Europe in the years immediately preceding 
the war, and let 

their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 


About the time that Signor Marinetti first appeared in 
London, there was an exhibition of Cubist pictures in one 
of our galleries. The artists declared their intention to be 
only to paint the significant parts of a scene or a person, 
and one of them exhibited a picture of the interior of a cafe 
in which the only significant feature of one of the habitues 
was his shirt-front! I suggested at the time that the artist’s 
metaphysics might be admirable, but that his art was pre- 
posterous; for when a significant thing is dissociated froin 
the things which make it significant, it ceases to have any 
significance whatever. By taking away the man and leav 
ing only the shirt-front, the artist had made his intention 
nugatory, for we saw only an irrelevant shirt-front where 
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we ought to have seen a significant one. This clever-clever- 
ness can not last for long. It may puzzle people for a 
season, but it will never impress them, and the attractions 
of a puzzle are soon exhausted. The great simplicities 
may offer little scope for ingenious conversation at dinner- 
parties, but they nourish the soul for ever. You will not 
find in anything that John Drinkwater has written a desire 
to show off or to attract applause by monkey tricks. He 
invites you to witness the miracle of familiar things recur- 
ring. ‘ Come, sweetheart,” he sings: 


Come, sweetheart, listen, for I have a thing 
Most wonderful to tell you—news of spring. 
Albeit winter still is in the air, 

And the earth troubled, and the branches bare, 
Yet down the fields to-day I saw her pass— 
The spring—her feet went shining through the grass. 
She touched the ragged hedgerows—I have seen 
Her finger-prints, most delicately green; 

And she has whispered to the crocus leaves, 

And to the garrulous sparrows in the eaves. 
Swiftly she passed and shyly, and her fair 
Young face was hidden in her cloudy hair. 
She would not stay, her season is not yet 

But she has reawakened, and has set 

The sap of all the world astir, and rent 

Once more the shadows of our discontent. 


Triumphant news—a miracle I sing— 
This everlasting miracle of spring 


What subject is more worn than that of spring, but 
how freshly and with what pleasure John Drinkwater sings 
of it. His poems are full of such simplicities . . . the ever- 
lasting beauties and delights . . . and words like “ black- 
birds,” “ thrushes,” “ apples,” “ daffodils” and “ water 
lilies ” are the common coins of his treasury. 


I love my land. No heart can know 
The patriot’s mystery, until 

It aches as mine for woods ablow 

In Gloucestershire with daffodil 

Or Bicester brakes that violets fil! 
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These are what England is to me, 
Not empire, nor the name of her 

Ranging from pole to tropic sea. 
These are the soil in which I bear 
All that I have of character. 


That men my fellows near and far 
May live in like communion, 

Is all I pray; all pastures are 
The best beloved beneath the sun; 
I have my own; I envy none. 


and the joy with which he finds a similar delight in 
simple pleasures in other men breaks out in this happy 
poem, called Anthony Crundle, taken from the volume 


entitled Olton Pools: 


Here lies the body of 
ANTHONY CRUNDLE 
Farmer, of this Parish 
Who died in 1849 at the age of 82. 
“He delighted in music.” 

Re I. Fe 


And of 
SUSAN 
For fifty-three years his wife, 


Who died in 1860, aged 86. 


Anthony Crundle of Dorrington Wood 
Played on a piccolo. Lord was he, 
For seventy years, of sheaves that stood 
Under the perry and cider tree; 

Anthony Crundle, R. I. P. 


And because he prospered with sickle and scythe, 
With cattle afield and labouring ewe, 
Anthony was uncommonly blithe, 
And played of a night to himself and Sue; 
Anthony Crundle, eighty-two. 


The earth to till, and a tune to play, 
And Susan for fifty years and three, 

And Dorrington Wood at the end of day. . 
May Providence do no worse by me; 
Anthony Crundle, R. I. P. 


IV 


Like all young men of quality, he shows the influence 
which his great elders have had on him. These signs are 
more easily perceived in his plays than in his poems. The 
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influence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, for example, is plainly 
to be observed in Abraham Lincoln. I do not say that 
Abraham Lincoln would not have been written if Mr. 
Hardy had not produced The Dynasts, but I do say that 
it would probably not have been written just in the way 
that it was written. The influence of Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea is strongly impressed on Drinkwater’s powerful little 
play, The Storm, which is the first of the three plays 
contained in the volume, Pawns. A young writer naturally 
draws sustenance from the work of men whom he admires, 
and it is right and proper that he should do so, and the 
measure of his quality is the degree to which he accepts 
the guidance of great men without abandoning his mind to 
them. John Drinkwater was influenced by Synge and is 
still influenced by Mr. Hardy, but he was not overpowered 
by Synge nor is he overpowered by Mr. Hardy. There is 
something of these writers in the plays I have named, but 
there is more of John Drinkwater, and as he grows in 
stature of mind, his own force will take up all the space 
in which he works. The truth of this statement is to be 
found on comparing the influence of Synge on The Storm 
with the influence of Mr. Hardy on Abraham Lincoln. 
The outside influence in the short play is far stronger and 
more palpable than in the long one, and since the short 
one was written three or four years before the long one, 
it is obvious that outside influences are declining while the 
native power is growing in vigour. I am told that Drink- 
water is writing a play on Oliver Cromwell, a character 
over whom he has brooded for many years. I prophesy 
that in this poem there will be nothing but the pure and 
aboriginal Drinkwater. 





V 


If I were asked to give an account of his philosophy of 
life, I would bid my questioner read the poem called 
Character in his latest book of verse, Loyalties, and would 
remind him that it is one of the very few poems of his in 
which a note of anger is struck: 


If one should tell you that in such a spring 
The hawthorn boughs into the blackbird’s nest 
Poured poison, or that once at harvesting 
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The ears were stony, from so manifest 
Slander of proven faith in tree and corn, 


You would turn unheeding, knowing him forsworn. 


Yet now, when one whose life has never known 
Corruption, as you know: whose days have been 
As daily tidings in your heart of lone 

And gentle courage, suffers the word unclean 

Of envious tongues, doubting you dare not cry— 


*T have been this man’s familiar, and you lie.” 


And when he had marked that sign of staunch friend- 


ships, I would bid him read this charming poem: 


Old Oliver, my uncle, went 
With but a penny for his needs, 
Walking from Cotsall Hill to Clent, 
His pocket full of poppy seeds. 


And every little lane along 

He scattered them for good man’s will, 
And then he sang a happy song 

From Clent again to Cotsall Hill. 


I should then tell him that, having read those two poems, 
he ought to possess as much knowledge of John Drink- 
water’s character as it is necessary for any man to possess 
ef another. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE. 




















GEORGE ELIOT, 
1819-1919 


BY EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 





A VISITOR to Weimar in 1854 might have seen in the 
long summer evenings, two people, a man and a woman, 
walking and talking, or sitting and reading together on 
the green banks of the Ilm, in the beautiful fairy-like forest 
on the way to Tiefuhrt. 

The man was a small and ugly person of about forty, 
chinless, bright-eyed with a great bulging forehead, “a 
miniature Mirabeau.” He was George Henry Lewes, the 
most brilliant and bitter literary critic.in London. 

His companion was a tall, plain young woman, quietly 
and dowdily dressed but exquisitely graceful. She had the 
figure of a sylph, and a homely, long face crowned with 
abundant brown hair, and lighted by fine eyes, blue and 
deep, with a glance of great gentleness. She was a very 
quiet person; and all her movements were deliberate. 

Lewes, it appears, fascinated everybody with whom he 
talked, by the wit and penetration of his conversation. 
George Eliot, then known as Marian Evans, seems to have 
fascinated nobody; to have had no interest in fascinating 
anybody. But everybody with whom she had ever lived 
loved her. Everybody confided in her. Everybody en- 
joyed her in that satisfactory enjoyment only to be derived 
from the presence of a person possessed of “ the intelligences 
of the heart.” 

It is in this Weimar view; and as we see her in her 
diary of the period, while she reads, studies and writes re- 
views with her beloved companion, and listens to the varia- 
wens of human experience about her, that I like best to re- 
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gard her—as a generous-hearted young woman, living 
freely in her intelligence, and with all the world before 
her. 

It is too customary to conceive of an author of genius 
in the light of some one transitory aspect. George Eliot’s 
readers consider her too often, as she was observed by pass- 
ing acquaintances in the last two years of her life. They 
are too likely to think of her not as a real woman of lively 
faculties of thought and observation, but as the profile of 
an ageing celebrity with side-curls and lace ear-lappets. 

The daughter of a well-to-do Midland farm-factor, 
Isaac Evans, the able land-agent of numerous estates, she 
had spent a studious girlhood of severe piety; had taken 
even in her teens a deep interest in the fortunes of the 
neighborhood poor; had made innumerable helpful visits 
down brown and chilling winter lanes to the hand-to-mouth, 
struggling poverty of the England of 1830-1840, visits that 
told her the great, world-wide, plain tale of mortal want 
and hardship in lonely neighborhoods. 

Till thirty she had carried on this sympathetic observa- 
tion of existence outside her home at Coventry; and inside 
its walls had devoted herself to linguistic pursuits, to learn- 
ing English, German, French and Italian. At the instiga- 
tion of liberal-minded English friends at Coventry she had 
translated Straus’ Life of Jesus for publication in English. 
On her father’s death, she had broken and dismantled their 
household together. With the little independent income 
she possessed she had settled herself in London lodgings, 
and begun to write reviews and translations. She became 
the assistant editor of the Westminster Review; and it was 
in this capacity at thirty-two that she had learned to know 
Lewes, who had been introduced to her by her friend Her- 
bert Spencer. 

Lewes’ own existence was unsettled and wretched in- 
deed at this period. His household was in confusion. His 
wife, the mother of his three children, had left him for an- 
other man. She had repented her change of feeling. She 
had returned to him. He had forgiven her. Again she had 
left him with another lover. Through a technicality of 
English law, on account of his reception of her after her 
infidelity he could not obtain a divorce. 

It was at this juncture of domestic misery and mental 
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confusion that Herbert Spencer peculiarly befriended him. 
Lewes wrote of him afterwards: 


I owe him a debt of gratitude. My acquaintance with him was 
the brightest ray in a very dreary, wasted period of my life. I had 
given up all ambition whatever, lived from hand to mouth 
and thought the evil of each day sufficient. The stimulus of his 
intellect, especially during our long walks, roused my energy once more 
and roused my dormant love of science. I owe Spencer another and a 
deeper debt. It was through him that I learned to know Marian—to 
know her was to love her—and since then my life has been a new birth. 
To her I owe all my prosperity and all my happiness. God bless her! 


Such had been the history that preceded Lewes’ and 
George Eliot’s Weimar sojourn. They had left England 
together about three years after their first acquaintance; 
had been married in some German town, though they could 
not be married in England; and had launched themselves 
on a life of arduous work together, whose direction was at 
first in the field of belles-lettres and of scientific reviews. 

George Eliot wrote to Mrs. Charles Bray, her girlhood 
and lifelong friend: 


We are leading no life of self-indulgence, except indeed that, being 
happy in each other, we find everything easy. We are working hard to 
provide for others better than we provide for ourselves, and to fulfill every 
responsibility that lies upon us. 


To support six people, mainly by review writing is an 
arduous task; and this task was that of Lewes and of George 
Eliot for two years now. Nevertheless in spite of her in- 
tense occupation in another literary field, she reveals, I 
think, in her journals of the time, the habit of thought of 
a fiction writer. Her ability in “ concrete description ” in- 
deed led Lewes to suggest to her in Berlin that she attempt 
to write a novel. But the need of production immediately 
and certainly lucrative induced her to forego this effort in 
the art of fiction for the next two years. 

They lived in London in these years, in circumstances 
so straitened that she mentions, during a vacation of a few 
days at Ilfracombe that they can afford to enjoy only twice 
a certain walk requiring a toll tax of sixpence. They had 
but one tiny, crowded little sitting-room where they carried 
on their writing, reading and study in their London lodg- 


ings. 
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She writes to her beloved friend, Mrs. Bray’s sister, 
Sarah Hennell: “ Our life has no incidents except such as 
take place in our own brains—nevertheless our life is in- 
tensely occupied and the days are far too short.” She re- 
marks later that their hours are all “ accurately parcelled 
out;” and that she is “ going out today for the first time in 
a fortnight.” 

They read ~ study voraciously, insatiably, English 
and Spanish and French and German— novels, essays, sci- 
entific articles, hi story biography, “ The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,” Spinoza’s Ethics, Griswold’s American Poets. 


We are delighting ourselves with Ruskin’s third volume—I read 
aloud for an hour or so after dinner; then we jump to the old dramatists, 
when Mr. Lewes reads to me as long as his voice will hold out, and after 
this we wind up the evening with Rymer Jones’ Animal Kingdom by 
which I get a confused knowledge of branchize and such things—pe rhaps, 
on the whole, a little preferable to total ignorance. These are our noctes 

—without cenae for the present—occasionally di versifi ied by very dramatic 
singing of Figaro, etc., which I think must alarm “ that good man, the 
clergyman,” who sits below us. . . . We are reading Gall’s 
reer wl et Physiologie du Cerveau, and Carpenter’s Comparative 
Physiology aloud in the evenings; and I am trying to fix some knowledge 
about plexuses and ganglia in my soft brain which generally only serves 
me to remember that there is something I ought to remember. 


In spite of this deprecating remark one receives an over- 
whelming picture a "the mental range and activity of their 
life, and shares Henry James’ belief that George Eliot 
lived “ in the intelligence, a freer, larger life than probably 
had ever been the portion of any woman. 

At last along the path of her many intellectual efforts 
she reaches her lane-shanned venture in fiction. 


One morning as I was thinking what should be the subject of my 
first story, my thoughts merged themselves into a dreamy doze, and I 
imagined myself writing a story, of which the title was The Sad For- 
tunes of the Reverend Amos Barton. 1 was soon wide awake again, and 
told G. He said, “Oh, what a capital title!’ and from that time I had 
settled in my mind that this should be my first story. George used to 
say, “It may be a failure—it may be that you are unable to write fiction. 
Or perhaps it may be just good enough to warrant you trying again.” 


One of the most striking impressions of George Eliot’s 
life that one receives from her biography as arranged by 
Mr. Cross is the immanence ¢ of Lewes in her entire history 
as an author of fiction. He knew every word, every shade 
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of all her tales and novels; aided her throughout their pro- 
duction, encouraged and sympathized at every turn; played 
the Game of / Authors for them i in the world of L ondon with 
the utmost adroitness. It was he who inspired her in her 
middle years to begin her career as a novelist; and after 
his dat she never wrote another line. 

She lived in the golden age of novel-writing. Bound 
with our edition of vies Mill on the Floss, which my father 
bought in 1860, are advertisements of nov els by Thackeray, 
Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell in the English and American 
magazines of the day. Goethe and W alter Scott and Char- 
lotte and Emily Bronte lived in her lifetime. Flaubert, 
George Sand and Turgenev were her contemporaries. 
Anthony Trollope was her neighbor and friend. She car- 
ried on a delightful correspondence with the authoress of 
the most widely-read novel on the globe in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Yet even in the splendor of the golden age of fiction, 
George Eliot’s novels differ from the other stars in glory. 
Their individual quality is instantly revealed in The Sad 
Fortunes of Reverend Amos Barton. A thousand tales have 
been written about women who died for love. No one else 
has ever presented that theme as George Eliot presents it 
in her first story. The portrait of the lovely Milly Barton, 
flinging all the force of her life into the endless, unselfish 
care of her blundering, kind husband and her five good little 
children, Milly who was done to death at last by overwork, 
by worry, by her innumerable steps and stitches and family 
services, by a prolonged strain of motherhood, affects one 
with a deeper sense of sorrow I think, because she is not 
too heroic. She is so -very real. Her enjoyment of dress, 
her delight in the Countess’ “ pinkish-lilac silk” touches 
you with a regret for the poverties of her own wardrobe 
that puts you in a flash in the position of an intimate friend. 

You cannot bear to have the soup spilt on her one black 
silk dress. You cannot bear to have her misunderstood by 
the stupidity of the neighbors. You cannot bear her in- 
creasing makeshifts to meet the family’s increasing pov- 
erty, as the shallow prejudice of the congregation drifts 
further and further away from the Reverend Amos Bar- 
ton. When she succumbs at last after all her pains, her 
great joys, her struggles, and whispers to her husband how 
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ood he has been, and how happy he has made her; and 
1 you are swept in your grief with a perception of the 
great strength of mortals and their great helplessness. 

Milly Barton’s tragedy has the fine simplicity of the 
common tragedies of uncounted devoted and courageous 
women. Its overtones are so exquisite that you forgive all 
its dull passages, its long discourses from the clergy, its 
occasional prolixity. The author’s reflective power glances 
in a hundred intervals in the quiet scene of the parish of 
Shepperton, gives its narrative the distance and mystery of 
meditation, and makes it one with the lonely and heroic 
beauty of mortal life everywhere on earth. 

As George Eliot composed and read to Lewes the first 
pages of her tale, his doubts as to whether she could write 
dialogue were dispelled. 

There still remained the question whether I could command any 
pathos: and that was to be decided by the mode in which I treated Milly’s 
death. One night G. went to town on purpose to leave me a quiet evening 
for writing it. I wrote the chapter from the news brought by the shepherd 
to Mrs. Hackit, to the moment when Amos is dragged from the bedside 
and I read it to G. when he came home. We both cried over it, and 
then he came up to me and kissed me, saying, “I think your pathos is 
better than your fun.” 


Launched in the field of publication by the sympathy 
and skill of Lewes, The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend 
Amos Barton gained an immediate success. The anony- 
mous author was rapidly and widely understood. 

She had set herself the final tragic and alluring standard 
of every writer of fiction—the standard so imaginatively 
described by Frank R. Stockton and Sir James Barrie— 
her own standard. From now on her life as a novelist be- 
came the struggle at once not to repeat herself and not to 
impoverish the quality of her work, which makes the drama 
of her biography. 

In attaining at least one of her aims—that of not re- 
peating her contributions—she was markedly successful. 
No two of her novels are alike. In quality, in my view at 
least, she equalled her first tale in many others; and re- 
peatedly exceeded the general value of her first book, a 
volume of which Amos Barton is indeed a part, but includ- 
ing also the far less able narratives of Janet’s Repentance 
and Mr. Gilfill’s Love Story. Her failures in a large part 
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of Romola and in Felix Holt have so much more interest 
than many a novel of lesser aims completely attained that 
one hesitates to mention their lesser distinction. 

Her next venture, 4dam Bede, if recognizably by the 
same hand as Amos Barton, is as different from it as pos- 
sible. One evening in London in conversation with Lewes 
she described to him an episode in the life of an aunt of 
hers, a Methodist preacher. Visiting a town in the course 
of her calling, she found herself in the midst of extreme 
public excitement about a young girl who had murdered 
her child; and was condemned to be hung. The girl was 
like a creature in a trance of desperation and defiance, 
dumb and unrepentant. George Eliot’s aunt visited her; 
and by the exercise simply of gentleness, sympathy and pity, 
soon induced her to pour out her whole tragic story; com- 
forted her as well as she might; stayed with her all through 
the night; rode with her in the cart, in the terrible dawn to 
her inevitable execution. Lewes said that this prison scene 
would make “ a fine element in a story,” and it was around 
this episode that 4dam Bede was built. 

Reading the book after one is thirty, one appreciates 
with an especial admiration the subtlety of the novelist’s 
delineation of the enormous social power of blind judg- 
ment. Milly Barton’s tragedy is not caused by her hus- 
band, though he is too dull; and Hester’s tragedy is not 
caused by Arthur Dimmesdale—though he is too weak. 
These catastrophes are wrought by the error and cruelty of 
social misjudgments, misjudgments strangely founded in- 
deed on an intent of upholding human virtue, but basely 
shallow, hard and uninformed. It is this luminous percep- 
tion of the author’s in 4dam Bede that gives the book its 
fine range in spite of the hard tragedy of its truth. 

The Mill on the Floss repeating in a very different tone 
the tragedy of sociai misjudgment, is remarkably impressive 
in its masterly narrative of the economic fortunes of the 
Tulliver family. In her presentation of economic fortune 
as it touches domestic life, George Eliot is peerless. With 
plenty of common sense, with plenty of sympathy for sound, 
wordly ambition and plenty of humour and penetration 
about unsound worldly ambition, George Eliot’s views of 
men’s and women’s occupation in general, and of the right 
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and helpful use of money, illumine her fiction with an 
extraordinary and original light of actuality. 

Mr. Tulliver’s loss of the mill affects one as one’s 
knowledge of a murder might, with a sense of outrage, of 
despair and resentment; and when Tom makes up the last 
pound of the money for paying off the creditors and his 
father learns that the full amount of the sum he had ex- 
pected would be three hundred pounds short, has been at- 
tained, you have a sense of contentment as complete as that 
you know when the Frog Prince resumes his rightful shape. 

But the strongest tide in the fine current of The Mill 
on the Floss is neither its forcible narrative of the uses of 
human power in men’s and women’s occupation, nor the 
rush of its economic events, but its tremendous and varied 
story of love—not only of love in the sense of the desire of 
women and men, though in that tale, too, the book has great- 
ness and absorbing interest—but the story of all the loves 
of a lifetime, of Maggie’s and Tom’s love as a brother and 
sister, of Mr. Tulliver’s fathomless sense of protection of, 
delight and pride and tenderness for “ the little wench,” 
of Bob Jakins’ passionate alliance with his childhood’s 
friends, of Mrs. Tulliver’s quick, unostentatious devotion 
to her daughter in despair, of Maggie’s and Lucy’s love 
for each other surviving through the sharpest pangs of 
jealousy, flowering with its own exquisite vigor like the 
blossoming staff. 

George Eliot’s diary for March 2Ist, 1860, says: “ Fin- 
ished this morning The Mill on the Floss, writing from the 
moment when Maggie carried out on the water thinks of 
her mother and brother. We hope to start for Rome on 
Saturday, 24th, 


“ Magnificat Anima mea.” 


It was on this Italian journey that she planned her Flor- 
entine novel Romola. Cosmopolitan was never easy for 
her; and Romola peculiarly drained her forces. She says 
that she began it a young woman; and when she had com- 
pleted it she was an old woman. Everyone who is familiar 
with her general design as a composer of novels and creator 
of character will realize that she must have made to her- 
self concerning this monumental effort every adverse dis- 
crimination perceptible to the reader. 
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The book remains overweighted with scholarship. A 
unique and original performance it seems to employ too 
massive, too heroic a manner for all its subjects. But it 
has its notable successes not only in Tito Melema, but in 
Savonarola. The characterization of the Titan monk, his 
faults, his nobility, his hidden weaknesses, his supreme de- 
votion to his city, his cruel torture and death—the terrible 
scene of his martyrdom without the rewards of martyrdom, 
is a delineation by a master hand; and has a Shakespearear 
depth and scope. 

If Romola’s life left George Eliot an old woman, it left 
her not too old to create in the pages of Middlemarch and 
of Daniel Deronda numbers of men and women whose for- 
tunes one never wearies of following. Even now at a dis- 
tance of four generations and half of the world away from 
the scene of their first appearance people still talk about 
these men and women as though they were actual inhab- 
itants of the globe. “ How could she marry Casaubon? ”’ 
“J think she never ought to have gone to see Rosamond 
Vincy.” 

About Gwendolen and Grandcourt indeed, the reading 
population never seems to stop talking—about what they 
ought to have done, and why they didn’t do it, and why 
Gwendolen broke her promise to Mrs. Glasher. In the 
midst of a vast concourse of mere paper dolls, the Mey- 
ricks, Deronda’s mother, Mirah, and all the other unbe- 
lievable creatures, George Eliot somehow produces some 
of the most brilliant and dramatic scenes in letters—quite 
unlike in their worldly tone any of her other presentments, 
and comparable in their vivid, brilliantly peopled effect to 
Daudet’s famous ball in the first chapters of Sappho, or 
Mignon’s dance around the supper table in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter. The archery contest, the yacht scene, the gambling 
scene, the wild confidence at the Whispering Stones, all are 
made of the material of real romance; and whenever you 
pick them out, and read them over, you think, with excite- 
ment, how masterly they are. 

They are masterly; but you do have to pick them out; 
and in the shorter tale of Si/as Marner—I prefer the sub- 
title The Weaver of Raveloe—you pick out nothing. It 
is all irresistible. The whole narrative has a keen, refresh- 
ing fragrance, like that of the Forest of Arden, without a 
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tinge of the softness of sentimentality, but of an extraordi- 
nary and satisfying sweetness. But there is another and 
doubtless lower reason why one enjoys The Weaver of 
Raveloe and The Mill on the Floss. It is because they are 
hospitable and flattering books that seem to increase the 
importance of the casual reader; seem to welcome you in 
as a traveler through life, to understand you and to appre- 
ciate the sharp lights and shadows of the life you know, 
deeply though it may differ from the life of these great 
tales. 


III. 


In the spring of 1869, after writing her long poem, The 
Spanish Gypsy, George Eliot refreshed herself by a visit 
to Rome. Here she and her husband received a call from 
acquaintances of his who especially charmed both of them. 

They were a Mrs. Cross of England, a clever elderly 
lady from Weybridge, her married daughter and son-in- 
law, and her son, an impressionable English youth. He 
loved and appreciated George Eliot’s books and the spirit 
that created them; and tells us he was better acquainted 
with them than with any other literature. His imagination 
was touched by George Eliot’s meeting with his mother, 
and indeed to any poetic perception his hostess’ apprecia- 
tion of the lives and powers of women would naturally be 
remarkably stirring and magnetic. The entire occasion was 
lit with glamour for his boyish fancy; and long afterwards 
he wrote of it, and his vision of George Eliot, at that time 
about fifty years of age. 

I have a very vivid recollection of George Eliot sitting on a sofa 
with my mother by her side, entirely engrossed with her . . . I still 
seem to hear, as | first heard them, the low, earnest, deep musical tones of 
her voice; I still seem to see the fine brows with the abundant auburn- 
brown hair framing them, the long head broadening at the back, the 
gray-blue eyes, constantly changing in expression, but always with a very 
loving, almost deprecating, look at my mother, the finely-formed, thin, 
transparent hands, and a whole Wesen that seemed in complete harmony 
with everything one expected from the author of Romola. 


It will be perceived that in everything affecting George 
Eliot, Mr. Cross felt huge, cloudy symbols of a high ro- 
mance. It was the beginning of a long and deep family 
attachment between them, expressed in many letters and 
visits in the next ten years. 

At Lewes’ and George Eliot’s new establishment, the 
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Priory, Cross knew her not only as a celebrity but as a 
genius, an intimate friend. On the other hand most of the 
people—indeed all but himself, one may say, who have left 
us records of her—who saw her at the Priory, knew her as 
a famed and important personage, and in the last years of 
her life; and it is to these visitors that we owe the impres- 
sion of her, the passing aspect I have mentioned, which 
has become characteristic of her for so many readers. 


The guests attended her famed Sunday afternoons in 
the Priory; and listened to Lewes, always fascinating and 
versatile, as a raconteur, and talked with her in her lace 
head-dress and dark silk gown, a tall, graceful lady, with 
a deep, quiet voice. In hers and Lewes finely collected 
library of many thousand of exceedingly valuable books, 
she used to sit in a long armchair near the fireplace with 
the proof-engraving of Du Maurier’s “Tito Melema” 
hanging over the mantelpiece. The Priory, a rather large 
house in Regent’s park, surrounded by an acre and a half 
of wooded grounds, seems to have been an unpretentious 
and distinguished establishment; and the visitors who talked 
here with the cleverest man and the most famous woman 
writer of the mid-nineteenth century in England were so 
charmed by their sincerity, their wonderful mental range, 
and their native elimination of trivialities that this impres- 
sion has obliterated almost all other conceptions of George 
Eliot’s presence and spiritual endowment. 


Yet the finest faculty of that endowment is, in my view, 
not her wide mental range, valuable as that gift is in her 
equipment as a writer, but in her power of intimate percep- 
tion. “ Her talk I think was always most enjoyable a deux,” 
says Mr. Cross. Nearly seven years after their meeting 
in Rome, she writes to him, after a few weeks’ absence of 
his from England: 

What a comfort that you are at home again and well. The sense 
of your nearness has been so long missing to us, that we had begun to 


take up life as inevitably a little less cheerful than we remembered it to 
have been formerly. 


When Lewes died, a decade after the beginning of their 
family friendship with Cross, the young man was one of the 
first persons she was willing to see after the long break-down 
of hers that resulted from her grief and shock. He was ac- 
quainted with grief, with the thought of death and despair. 
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As she said of someone else, “ His soul had known sorrow 
and love.” Surrounding her hours with sympathy, with 
gentleness and protection he became, before two years had 
passed, indispensable to her. 

They married in May. She died only eight months after 
their union; and he has left us in his biography of her, one 
of the most remarkable, most subtly expressive and deep- 
hearted books the world possesses. We have many works 
in many forms describing to us the emotional life of women. 
No other narrative I know records so completely and symp- 
athetically as Cross’ biography of George Eliot, the mental 
life of any of her sex. 

It is a book one is glad to read with her novels, as a reve- 
lation of the spirit that expressed in many of their stories 
and scenes, in the characters of many men and women, a 
sense of mortal passion, of work, of money, of love, of sor- 
row and struggle and staunchness never expressed before, 
never to be expressed again in quite the same way. 

“ Tt was often in her mind and on her lips,” Mr. Cross 
says of her, “that the only worthy end of all learning, of 
all science, of all life, in fact, is, that human beings should 
love one another better.” 

This inner music sounds from all her novels. Especially 
its movement carries the reader along in her masterpiece, 
The Mill on the Floss, one of the great creations, the great 
prides of our race, with an irresistible truth and beauty. Far, 
piercing bells of a thousand memories cali in the distance of 
its wide-ranging pages. The flood of all one’s mysterious 
days flows with it towards the unknown sea; and when Tom, 
turning to Maggie in the last moment before they drown to- 
gether knows suddenly after his long blindness, the pain, the 
warm devotion of her lifetime, something in one rises and 
prays never again to fail in the human perception and af- 
fection which is our best mortal hope of happiness, and 
without which we are worthless. 

Something in one prays and is comforted as the waters 
close over the brother and sister together carrying them 
away to eternity; and the peace that passes understanding 
breathes over one, as one thinks of them and of the heart 
born a hundred years ago that created them to live on so 
deeply in our hearts today. 


EpDITH FRANKLIN WYATT. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
The Chastity of Mr. Littell’ 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 
IF one were seeking to while away these long autumn 
evenings, when everyone is on strike except the few remain- 
ing Kings and Queens, and there is nothing to do but emu- 
late Mr. Saiteena and “ canter after the royal barouchie ”— 
in these barren evenings, we say, it is good sport to concoct 
Imaginary Purgatories for Celebrated Authors. A slightly 
sadistic amusement, no doubt, but far more entertaining 
than laundering one’s own collars. 

What special Purgatory, for example, would bring most 
discomfort to Mrs. Wharton? To find herself the object 
of an inexorable affability in a social milieu worthy of 
her presence? For what was the rule devised by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger in that distant past when she stooped 
to Letters, and was to be observed expounding through the 
lowly vehicle of fiction her conceptions of life and conduct? 
(It will be recalled that when Jane Austen was told that 
Mme. de Stael wished to meet the author of Pride and 
Prejudice, the ineffable Jane replied that she “ wanted to 
be met not as an author, but as a lady.”) Mrs. Cruger’s 
advice to those desirous of achieving perfect social orienta- 
tion was, as we recall it, as follows: “To your inferiors, 
be affable; to your equals, be indifferent; to your superiors, 
be haughty.” Now, try to imagine Mrs. Wharton in a 
social environment reeking with affability—a sinister, de- 
liberate, unescapable affability. Is not that as ideal 
a Purgatory as one could contrive for speeding up the most 
despondent of autumn evenings? And William Butler 
Yeats—what would be his perfect Purgatory? That is 
easy: To have his verse set to music by Mr. Reginald De 
Koven and sung by Mr. John McCormack, on the same 
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* Beoks and Things, by Philip Littell. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1919. 
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rogramme with I Plucked a Rose for You, Dear. And 
MM rs. Meynell?—To discover that The Rhythm of Life had 
been pirated and serialized by The Ladies’ Home Journal? 
And Mr. Thomas Hardy?—To find himself, as President 
of the Cheero Club, speaking kindly of God? And Mr. 
George Moore?—To be placed upon the Select Reading 
List of the Epworth League? And Miss Amy Lowell?r— 
To be praised by Dr. Henry Van Dyke? ... This is an un- 
worthy occupation, to be sure; but these are direful days, 
and the soul needs unparalleled relaxations. So, to any one 
desiring to cultivate this delectable indoor sport and falling 
short of candidates, may we not propose an almost perfect 
subjectPp—Mr. Philip Littell, whom we do not mean to 
offend when we call him the most appealing of American 
critics. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Littell is sensitive to tor- 
ture upon so many sides that only a critic as exquisitely 
malicious as himself could invent imaginary Purgatories 
for his reception without finding the sport a little shadowed 
by contrition. Mr. Littell’s vulnerability consists in this: 
He loves beauty as passionately as Congress loves water; 
but, unlike Congress, he spends most of his time trying to 
conceal the fact. He is naturally eloquent. If he had been 
caught young and kept away from the Best Models, he 
would probably today be confessing his passion for loveli- 
ness with the abandon of Swinburne writing about Victor 
Hugo. But Mr. Littell has been spoiled by reading too 
much good English prose. It has made him as jumpy and 
self-conscious as Mr. Chesterton confronted by the looming 
menace of a platitude. To some one who asked a relative 
of Mr. Yeats what that poetic philosopher was now busied 
with, the relative replied: ‘“ Oh, Willy is working hard: 
he is very busy trying to keep color out of his prose.” 
That is also, apparently, Mr. Littell’s prime concern. You 
can no more imagine him using a purplish adjective than 
you can imagine Miss Jane Addams using rouge. As a 
stylist, he exhibits an anxious chastity. Mr. Littell’s per- 
fect Purgatory, we are convinced, would be to find himself 
in an Anthology of Prose-Poems, and to know that the 
oo was being eternally reprinted and eternally 
sold out. 


Probably Mr. Littell suffered in his youth some severe 
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literary shock. Perhaps he was read to sleep every night 
by the sonorous music of those incredible sentences of Oscar 
Wilde on the death of his mother: “ Never in the most 
perfect days of my development as an artist could I have 
had words fit to bear so august a burden, or to move with 
sufficient stateliness of music through the purple pageant 
of my incommunicable woe.” One can imagine Mr. Littell, 
as his nurse read him those plangent syllables, biting his 
pillow and praying that he might never, never, never, be 
tempted to write prose like Oscar Wilde’s. 

Well, so far as we know, his prayer has been granted. 
Mr. Littell reminds us of an observation quoted to us by 
Miss Rebecca West. Rebecca West, in her superb study 
of Henry James, remarked (quite innocently and inciden- 
tally) that Mr. James, in his early and bearded days as a 
newcomer in London, must have looked “ like an Eliza- 
bethan seaman.” A relative of Mr. James’, reading this 
comment, protested indignantly. ‘ Nonsense!” said she: 
“Henry James always looked like a gentleman.” It sounds 
like a vicious and an unpardonable thing to assert, and we 
beg that we shall not be misunderstood when we say that 
Mr. Littell in his prose always looks like a gentleman. His 
literary breeding is almost oppressive. One imagines the 
shade of Walter Pater preparing an apology to him for the 
description of the Mona Lisa. 

Every life, said John Addington Symonds, has its draw- 
backs: “ The life of the saint . . . the pangs of morti- 
fied flesh. The life of the sensualist, its battles of lust and 
intervals of drowsy crapula. The life of the dreamer, its 
beauty of an evanescent dream, its unsatisfied, hungry, 
wolfish appetite.” Mr. Littell is burdened with a sense 
of comedy so urgent that it is as inconvenient as a nail 
cut below the quick. It will not let him enjoy the normal 
recreations of freer souls—he has probably never known 
the experience of losing his self-control as a writer and 
reporting with gusto some deep delight, some gorgeous 
and implacable animosity. One cannot fancy him writing 
passionately in praise or blame—his sense of humor would 
not sanction that degree of seriousness. Life seems to him 
a thing not worth losing one’s poise over. An impregnable 
detachment is figured to us as the only position tolerable to 
an intelligent man. He would smile at Baudelaire’s con- 
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viction that “to be just, and to have any reason for exist- 
ence, criticism should be partial, passionate . . . that is 
to say, made from a standpoint of exclusive vision.” Mr. 
Littell is a satirist—one of the most delectable in contem- 
porary English criticism. But he is also an emotionalist; 
and his emotionalism is what the worthy Dr. Freud calls 
“ over-corrected.” This has given rise in his literary be- 
havior to various neuroses. It has made him self-conscious. 
He is too deliberately at ease; he is too inflexibly unmoved ; 
one cannot imagine him knowing the wild and guilty joy 
of writing like a damned fool. He is as disconcerting an 
apparition as the littie girl at the party who is superior to 
ice-cream. 

[t is a pity. One wishes for an American critic as in- 
comparably malicious as Mr. Littell, as free from cliches, 
as unfaltering in tact and taste, as irresistible in mockery, 
as delicately and justly sensitive, without his too generous 
endowment of phobias. ‘To be able to say that George 
Moore “has labored with zest to restrict the area of the 
unmentionable ”; to be able to say of Max Beerbohm’s prose 
that it exhibits “an almost masculine intuition into the es- 
sential virtue of words’”’; that “ many a mannered sentence 
would have died of preciousness if he had not kept it alive 
by his mockery of its beauty ”; and of John Jay Chapman’s 
tribute to his son Victor that in it “he and his mother 
come to life again, and will live with a tragic intensity for- 
ever, in this Memoir, where Mr. Chapman speaks of them 
with a passion of candor that is lonelier than any reticence ” 
—to be able to perceive and report like that is to cause one 
to look upon American criticistn with a lighter heart. Mr. 
Littell has made stupidity seem grosser, and beauty and in- 
telligence matters not wholly unattainable. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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Mary Otivier: A Lira. By May Sinclair. New York: the Mae 
millan Company. 


Like most of Miss Sinclair’s novels, this story embodies one shining 
truth—the truth, namely, that the soul cannot ‘> ultimately satisfied 
with anything save reality. The question wh-ther or not it is possible 
for us, even in a very imperfect way to t hold upon reality is of 
course doubtful. Practically we feel that we approach it in varying de- 
grees, and that every approach, whether it be made by way of what we 
call goodness, or truth, or beauty, or through analysis or intuition or any 
other method, is a step in the right direction. Only timid people hang 
back; and a fool’s paradise is a paradise for fools only. 

To this truth “ Mary Olivier,” in Miss Sinclair’s story, was abso- 
lutely faithful. She could not put it away from her even though she knew 
that her avowed belief in the doctrines of the Church was a piece of 
brutality toward her mother. When her favorite brother asked her how 
she would feel if it turned out that there is no God, she admitted that 
she would feel “sort of sold.” But “I'd rather know that than go on 
thinking there was one when there isn’t. . . . It’s the risk—the risk that 
makes it so exciting. . . .” This high courage in the quest for reality 
sets her apart from the other persons in the story, and perhaps from most 
of those who inhabit the real world. It makes her vital and significant. 

As for the others in the story, nearly all of them suffer from some 
form or other of repressed or undeveloped self-hood. Mary’s father could 
never escape from his sensuality, his selfishness, his jealousy of his own 
children. One felt that there was something fine in him, something to 
be loved and admired, but one could never find it. One couldn’t help 
adoring Mary’s mother, but her true self, the thing that one adored, was 
undiscoverable: it was all overlaid with maternal cares and maternal 
jealousies, befogged with conventional views, unclear thinking. Then there 
was poor Aunt Charlotte, whose desires were always repressed, and who 
developed at last a form of insanity which made her want to marry every 
man that she met. Perhaps even Aunt Charlotte was happier than Aunt 
Lavvy, who was brow-beaten for years because she wanted to join the 
Unitarian Church. In the end she did join it, but not without unhappi- 
ness. The boys, too, Mary’s brothers, were all unhappy, all came to 
more or less tragic ends, because they could never get what they quite 
intelligibly wanted. 

Out of misery and fear and doubt—the misery of morbid self-re- 
pression, of diseased or mutilated personality, and the fear of it; the 
harassing doubt concerning reality—Mary at length found for herself 
a way of escape, exciting enough in all conscience. She found that it was 
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possible to experience reality directly, to be rid at once of the limitations 
of personality. Here is Miss Sinclair’s account of the matter: 

“If you were part of God, your will was God’s will at the moment 
when you really willed. There was always a point when you knew it: 
the flash point of freedom. You couldn’t mistake your flash when it 
came. You couldn’t doubt away that certainty of freedom any more than 
you could doubt away the certainty of necessity and determination. From 
the outside they were part of the show of existence, the illusion of separa- 
tion from God. From the inside they were God’s will, the way things 
were willed. Free will was the reality underneath the illusion of necessity. 
The flash point of freedom was your consciousness of God. 

“Then praying would be willing. There would be no such thing 
as passive prayer. There could be no surrender. . . . And yet there was. 
Not the surrender of your will, but of all the things that entangle and 
confuse it; that stand between it and you, between God and you. When 
you lay still with your eyes shut and made the darkness come on, wave 
after wave, blotting out your body and the world, blotting out everything 
but yourself and your will, that was a dying to live; a real dying, a 
real life.” 

Perhaps no mystic has given a clearer, a more intelligible statement 
of his doctrine, or a more convincing report of his experiences than does 
Miss Sinclair’s heroine. And why may not it all be true? 

Suspended judgment is perhaps the right attitude; but without finding 
fault with Miss Sinclair’s philosophy, one may perhaps legitimately criti- 
cize her novel as an exposition of the idea which is its special reason for 
being. 

The whole story is really a marvellously truthful and well-compacted 
narrative of Mary’s inmost states of mind. When Mary wanted to know 
the reality of a thing she thought how it affected her. The way you felt 
about a thing was as near the reality as you could get. What other people 
thought about things, the ways in which they agreed to view them, the 
relations they established between them—these had little to do with reality. 
Marriage, for example, was really the sort of thing it would prove to be 
when you were married. Marriage as an institution had, it would seem, 
no high degree of reality. And so it appears not to have occurred to 
Mary that her liaison with the man she loved conflicted with any reality 
whatsoever. 

One would simply note that the mystical idea is weakened rather 
than strengthened by resting wholly upon the experience of so subjective- 
minded a person That the private, inner world of each one of us is 
more real than the world of everyday conceptions outside can hardly be 
maintained even by an idealist. Yet throughout the story one has the 
uncomfortable suspicion that one will be asked to believe in Mary’s dis- 
covery largely just because she sought it through this inner world—as if 
the inner world necessarily lay nearer to ultimate reality. 

Closely connected with this subjectivity are the defects of the story 
simply as fiction. 

To begin with, the constant playing up of personal impressions and 
reactions as having superior reality tends to become monotonous and 
nerve-wearying. One wonders, at length, whether these states of mind 
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are not the least real, the least significant things, in the world. Philosoph- 
ical abstractions seem, by comparison with them, practical and solid. 

Furthermore, the view of life which the story gives is one-sided and 
unrelieved. Though the “buried life” of many commonplact persons 
would no doubt, if revealed, turn out to be rather dreadful ‘it cannot be 
doubted that great numbers of persons not at all mystical find fairly full re- 
lease from the tyranny of self. They are not like “Dan” and “Roddy” and 
“Aunt Charlotte” and “ Aunt Lavvy” and “ Uncle Victor,” unable 
to give up what they want without doing themselves a serious injury. 
You find people, from garage men to doctors of philosophy, doing what 
they don’t like to do or doing without what they want, and yet somehow 
managing to be happy and sane. They take the outside world for real, 
and they find enough of supersensuous reality in it to make them heroes 
now and then. This is the common way. It is at least as fully confirmed 
by experience as the mystical way. A story which leaves it out seems to 
curtail truth for the sake of atmosphere or for the sake of a thesis. 

Miss Sinclair’s story is a piece of poignant intimate biography pos- 
sessing a consistency, a coherence, such as is seldom compatible with sub- 
jective subtlety and with intensity of feeling. In it, ideas stand out, 
startling in their completeness, with that intellectual lucidity and that 
emotional verity which almost no one but Miss Sinclair can give them in 
the same degree. The progress of the narrative is wonderfully natural— 
is no way obviously determined either by the exigencies of plot or by 
arbitrary turns of mood or temperament. And the style, like that of a 
poet, while depicting the true nature of things with superior clearness, 
throws upon them the glamour—the revealing glamour—of art. But the 
author’s very concentration upon one view of life and one type of character 
detracts from the plausibility of her central idea and robs the story of that 
broadly human quality without which a novel can hardly content us. 


Tue New Map or Asia. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 
York: the Century Company. 

In part, Dr. Gibbons’s book is an exposé of the methods and workings 
of European imperialism in Asia during the fifteen years preceding the 
war; in part, it is a demonstration of the breaking down of idealism at the 
Peace Conference. To those who love the comfortable doctrine that for- 
eign rule is good for backward peoples, or pin their faith to the new 
internationalism, the treatise cannot but be disconcerting; for its thorough 
canvassing of facts, of a sort that are little known and less talked about, 
leaves small room for illusion. Dr. Gibbons’s knowledge of things Asiatic 
is evidently not wholly derived from books, and in particular his intimate 
association, during the whole period of the Peace Conference, with the 
leaders and representatives of Asiatic nations who were then in Paris, put 
him in possession of information and of points of view without which the 
real nature of those Asiatic problems in which this country is now con- 
cerned cannot be understood. 

In general the author seems to hold that imperialism is a purely 
selfish and unjustifiable policy; and since it is so, the inference is that it 
should be abolished everywhere. Before accepting this inference, one 
naturally wants to know what would actually happen if British rule were 
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withdrawn, for example, from Egypt or from India. To the argument of 
rulers: “ You are not ready for self-government,” the subject race 
replies: “ A race that does not have a chance to guide its own destinies, no 
matter how well off it may be in subjection, can never advance morally 
and become hig shly civilized and self-respecting.” This is logical, but 
not entirely conclusive. Nor can one quite settle the whole question by 
asking, with Dr. Gibbons, “Can a man believe in ‘the white man’s 
burden ’"—with all that this phrase implies—and at the same time condemn 

to destroy?” The question is embarrassing; 
perhaps not at present very eager to 


their 


what we fought Germany 
the rulers of the Entente nations 
answer it; but the analogy is not perfect. 

That there has always been a good deal of bunkum in the arguments 
by which imperialism has been justified is fairly obvious. ‘That imperial- 
ism is in some instances justified by expediency and by real benefit to the 
subject people is possible. What strikes one is not so much that the subject 
races have all the best of the arqement in the interesting clash of opinion 
that Dr. Gibbons has embodied in the last chapter of his book, as that 
European encroachments in Asia have been far more persistent, systematic 
and greedy than the average person, fairly well informed about foreign 
iffairs, has been permitted to realize. Dr. Gibbons’s facts speak louder 
than any polemic. To know just what the doctrine of “European eminent 
domain” means in practice, one needs to read in detail the story of the 
exploitation of China and of the disgraceful attempt to partition Persia. 
These matters are already fairly well understood in a general way, though 
the story as told by Dr. Gibbons reveals motives and effects in a far 
clearer light than do most accounts. But the operation of this policy in less 
known parts of Asia is impressive as corroborative evidence. The progress 
of British control in Borneo furnishes an illustration; so does the paring 
down of Siam. The statement, too, that Great Britain draws a huge 
revenue from India in addition to what the latter country pays for the 
good government that British rule presumably affords, is also a severe 
blow to the “white man’s burden” theory. 

Is there likely to be any real abandonment by the great European 
Powers of the policy of asserting eminent domain in Asia? Persia was not 

nvited to take part in the Peace Conference, but nevertheless sent a 
delegation to Paris to present her case. She had been left out because, 
though she had at length offered to join the Entente Alliance, her proposal 
had been ignored, the reason being, suggests Dr. Gibbons, that “ Russia 
and Great Britain did not want to hav e the Persians bring up the notorious 
rreement of 1907 at the peace table!” The Persian delegates, however, 
81 submitted to the Conference a  Selieasiaaiiaiie embodying ten claims that 
are “the sine qua non of a nation’s existence.” To this memorandum 

Persian Government received no answer. Again, in the disposition of 
a Shantu ing question the Entente Powers wholly ignored the rights of 
Ch ina ; they decided for a policy that has provoked wars in the past and is 

kely to cause more in the futur “The Powers,” says Dr. Gibbons with 
little, if any, exaggeration, “showed their inability to rise to the high 
level of international <n essential to the creation of a society of 
nations.” In the Near East the prospect for an idealistic solution of long- 
standing difficulties is hardly better. Problems of the Ottoman Empire 
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brought up at the Waris Conference were viewed in the old familiar light 
of national interests. “‘ Promises to liberate Arabs, Syrians, Armenians, 
and Greeks, were war manceuvres and not intended seriously. Not Presi- 


dent Wilson’s ‘fourteen points’ and subsequent discourses, as had been 
promised at the time of the armistice, but the Anglo-Franco-Russo-Italian 
treaty of April 26, 1915; the Anglo-French Sykes-Picot agreement of 


1916; the Anglo-French promises to Italy at Saint Jean-de-Maurienne in 


1916; the Anglo-Led treaty of 1917; and the Franco-Russian conven- 

f ] ary : - " +h, } > f } ) ee lery - 1 } 
tion of February, 1917, were the bases of the Ottoman settlement in the 
minds of the Entente delegates and members of commissions.” Diplomacy, 
n short rs to be the same old g ! 


Besides formulating the challenge to European eminent domain that 
is coming from many different quarters to-day with increasing force— 
formulating it and putting the facts behind it,—and besides showing the 

istence of that policy at the Conference, Dr. Gibbons discusses with 
hat appears to be full knowledge certain related subjects that are of 
especial importance just now. ‘The chapter on Zionism points out in a 
practically conclusive manner the absurdity and injustice of the plan to 
set up a Jewish state in the already populated territory of Palestine. Of 
great interest, too, is the author's opinion that “if America accepted a 





mandate for only one of the liberated races, our conception of administering 
tably and immediately bring us into conflict with 
the other mandatories’; while the only way to prevent Entente Powers 
from quarreling with one another over Near Eastern questions is for the 
United States to take over the future of all the Ottoman races. 

But most of all, three ideas are impressed upon the reader of Dr. 
Gibbon’s book. First, imperialism can no longer be dressed up as altru- 
ism. Secondly, selfish national aims are still the determining factors 
in European policies: altruism, at best, plays second fiddle. Thirdly— 
ind this is a point on which the author’s intimate knowledge of the East 
enables him to speak with authority—adherence to the doctrine of Euro- 
pean eminent domain in Asia will inevitably lead to wars; not only be- 
cause the European nations will have difficulty, as in the past, in adjusting 
their mutual differences, but because the Asiatic peoples, who have a far 
greater reserve power of knowledge and energy than is generally sup- 
posed, are today, more than ever before, determined to maintain their rights. 


the mandate would inevi 


WitrHout THE Watts. By Katrina Trask. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. 

There is nothing at all remarkable about the fable of Mrs. Trask’s 
new play, which relates very simply the love story of a Jewish maiden and 
a Roman soldier at the time of the Crucifixion. Alceda, a Hebrew girl, 
all tenderness and purity and Hebrew intensity of emotion; Jahdiel, her 
father, a Pharisee peculiarly hypocritical and intolerant; Tiberius, a 

sik 


Roman of good family, chivalrous, high-minded, and determined; a faith- 


ful, garrulous old nurse, a sprightly, impudent serving boy ;—these and 
some others give occasion for sympathy and for a clash of wills. Alceda’s 
mother has been stoned to death in accordance with the stern Jewish law, 
and her daughter is accordingly deemed to be in disgrace. Fearing that 
ne respectable Hebrew will marry her, Jahdiel provisionally promises 
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Alceda to the young Roman whom she loves; but when her beauty tempts 
the sensual Josephus, Jahdiel changes his mind and treats the girl cruelly 
in an effort to force her into a union which she loathes. The dawning of 
a new order, while it gives the lovers a vision of spiritual freedom, rids 
them also of persecution; and the dagger wherewith Jahdiel would have 
murdered his daughter drops from his hand when he hears that the veil 
of the Temple is rent in twain. 

The play has one distinctive quality—its eloquent expression of the 
sentiment of goodness. Goodness in its simple forms—purity, honesty, 
good will—is beautiful, like light and air. Thus the better characters of 
the play have something of supernal charm and natural dignity about them 
—like the good people in Comus—though unfortunately they talk more 
often in a manner rather conventionally dramatic than poetic. The 
sentiment of goodness ought to be a strong feeling. Doubtless it is 
so with people who never express it. It is difficult to depict because it 
has not, like passion, rosy colors. Without preaching in the least, Mrs. 
Trask makes evident the real attractiveness of simple virtue—which, no 
more than “divine philosophy” is “harsh and crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose.” Similarly, without dwelling upon scriptural events or lessons 
Mrs. Trask has filled her play with the atmosphere—as she conceives it—of 
Christianity. Christ’s doctrine is rumored and the play is filled with a 
sense of the sweetness of it. 

For the rest the play is far from compelling; it is only in a super- 
ficial way dramatic. Here is no insight into the real thoughts, the real 
feelings of men and women. The virtuous characters are a little too 
childlike to be taken very seriously; when their child’s game is over, one 
feels that all, of course, will be well with them. And the evil characters 
are still less convincing. Jahdiel speaks lines that are cruel enough; but 
he has not the peculiar characteristics—the stigmata—of a ruthless bigot. 
Josephus, too, plays a part: one sees him leer, but one is not persuaded 
that the grimace betokens real sin. It would not be surprising if both 
these men suddenly turned good; it would be, in either case, but the 
dropping of a mask. 

Perhaps the passage of the play which approaches nearest to literature 
is that in which various persons—Tiberius, Nicodemus (a ruler in Israel), 
Antiocles (a Greek philosopher), Marius, a Roman courtier—hear reports 
of the Crucifixion and speculate about the personality of Jesus. In this 
there is a feeling of awe and of serenity, and the human reactions are 
convincing. 
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COLOMBIA, MAJOR LEMLY, AND MR. THAYER 

Sirn,—Mr. Thayer’s reply to my letter in re “ Colombia and ‘ Black- 

mail,’”’ published in your October number, does not answer a single one 
of my dozen questions. It does worse. It attributes words to me that 
I never wrote. At least I expected fair treatment from this distinguished 
author. : 
I distinctly stated that the adherents of Dr. Caro did not wish Presi- 
dent Marroquin to receive the ten million dollars because they feared he 
might thereby perpetuate himself in power, but themselves desired to have 
the spending of this large sum—a perfectly legitimate proposition upon 
the part of a political party and the prospective president provided the 
expenditure were made wisely and honestly, that is, for the good of the 
country. Nothing was said or intimated concerning how they “ could 
divide the ten million dollars spoils.” Nor is it true that “ according to 
his [my] own statement, the ringsters at Bogota regarded the Treaty as 
a means to their private spoils.” This is a unique and incredible gratuity 
upon the part of Mr. Thayer. Dr. Miguel Antonio Caro was President 
of Colombia during six years, but lived and died a poor man. In dignity 
and education he was the peer of any of the distinguished Americans men- 
tioned by Mr. Thayer. No comparison was suggested between our agents 
at the Geneva Arbitration and the so-called “ ringsters at Bogota ”"— 
the Colombian Senate—because their functions were entirely dissimilar. 
It is only Mr. Thayer who compares three commissioners with a legis- 
lative body—treaty-makers with treaty-ratifiers! 

Obviously it is impossible to discuss the matter further with an 
American historian who does not hesitate to misquote you. 

How could the Colombians “ foreclose in 1904” a concession “ which 
was to run until 1910?” Apparently Mr. Thayer is not aware that 
the Canal Concession lapsed several times, but was extended. It might 
properly have been cancelled. There was no question then of twenty-five 
millions, and wherein “ the. value of the work the French had already 
done in digging the Canal” was an asset or “ plus” to the Colombians, 
once the concession were transferred, is something that only Mr. Thayer 
has fathomed. 

Mr. Thayer frankly exclaims: ‘‘ Why should not the United States 
have helped the Panamanians in their struggle?” Well, because, in re- 
turn for certain concessions, the United States had solemnly guaranteed 
the sovereignty of Colombia upon the Isthmus. But, if we violated the 
Treaty of 1846 for any cause, we could not morally or legally deprive 
Colombia of the one million dollars she was to receive during every four 
years of the ninety-nine of the Panama Railroad concession nor of her 
reversionary rights in both railway and canal. 

My letter said nothing about the dates of “the despatches to and 
from Mr. Baupre.” As to their contents, here are three extracts copied 
verbatim : 
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. * “everything relative to this matter is included in the 
convention recently signed between Colombia and the United States, and 
furthermore, any modification would be violative of the ‘Spooner Act’ 
and therefore inadmissible.” 

‘If Colombia should reject the treaty or unduly delay its ratifica- 
tion, the friendly feeling between the two countries would be so seriously 
compromised that action might be taken by the Congress next winter which 
every friend of Colombia would regret.” 

‘If Colombia desires to maintain the friendly relations which at 
present exist between the two countries, * * * the present treaty 
will have to be ratified exactly in its present form, without amendment 
whatsoever.” 

since this correspondence began, although subsequently withdrawn 
for ulterior reasons, the Colombian Treaty has been favorably and unani- 
mously reported to the Senate by its Committee on Foreign Relations, 
consisting of Senators Lodge, McCumber, Borah, Brandegee, Fall, Moses, 
Knox, Harding, Johnson, New, Hitchcock, Williams, Swanson, Pomerene, 
Smith, Pittman and Shield 


i i ‘ iis. 
Are these gentlemen the victims of Mr. ‘Thayer’s “ industrious and 
persistent lobby ”’? 
Does this look like blackmail? 
Washington, D. C. Henry Rowan LEMLy, 


(Major, U. S. Army.) 


BLACKS AND WHITES 

$:x,— Your editorial in the October number of the Review should 
be printed on a broadside, and scattered over the country as a tract. 

The exquisite humor of seeing an American President standing in 
Europe as the champion of oppressed races, when there are in this coun- 
try two races as flagrantly abused as any in Europe, should have appealed 
to every one. The Indians have been as successfully exterminated in this 
country as even the Armenians were by the Turk. We may not have 
had recourse to the awful atrocities employed by Turkey, but the Indians 
were hunted, starved, shot on sight, and rounded up into an ever-dwindling 
y treaty made with them was shamelessly broken. This 
verv year of our Lord, 1919, the Seminoles of Florida are being robbed 
of their land by White landsharks in exactly the same way the Germans 


acquired land in German Poland. 


corral, while every 


As to the Negroes, I am perhaps in a peculiarly favorable position 
for an opinion, as I was born in the South, of a slave-holding ancestry, 
but have spent some forty years of my life in the North (keeping in touch, 
however, with my Southern friends and relations), and have lived for 
the past eight years in Virginia. 

When I first went North I had the idea that race antipathy was con- 
fined to the South, but the longer I lived North the more I realized that 
it was quite as strong there, but somewhat more controlled. I had op- 
portunities for observation in various ranks of society, and could not find 
in any the least evidence of rising superior to the color of a man’s skin, 
ne mentter what his mental or social qualifications. It may be remembered 
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that the hotels in Boston found themselves compelled 
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to decline Dr. 


Booker Washington as a guest on account of the prejudices of their other 


patrons. And I saw a very nice, quiet young Mulatto man, graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, driven from the table in a public mess-hall in 
a Massachusetts college, where, as a matter of fact, 1 was the only Southern 


woman among all the representatives from other States of the Union, and 


} 


the only one who did not object to his presence. So it is, as you say, not 


merely a Southern prejudice, but nation-wide. 


And this hostile discrimination is bearing its natural fruit ef bitte:- 
ness and hate, because the Blacks hate the Whites, Southern gush to the 
mtrary notwithstanding. I cannot speak for all the South, but I can 
peak for this part of the South and for Maryland, where I have studied 
the matter. The Negroes no longer sing, and are increasingly sullen and 
bitter. Just why Germany failed to make better progress with her propa- 


ganda among the Blacks of the South I cannot say surely. 
it was owing to the fact that the Negroes lack the faculty 


It may be that 
of organization, 


and did not “ stay put” after the Germans thought they had them “ fixed.” 


If the German propaganda among them had been more 
would have been a far more formidable menace than the 
cans, because they have a definite grievance to avenge. 


successful, they 
German-Ameri- 


In this part of the South they are not merely disfranchised, they have 
no legal rights. If a colored man has a calf to sell, the butcher gives 


him two or three cents a pound less than he would offer 


selling the same calf. If he goes to buy, he pays a cent or two a pounc 


to a white man 


} 
} 


more, and he can never carry his grievance to a court composed of white 


men, because he knows he would get no redress. 


Doesn’t this all sound curiously as if we were reading about the 
unfair treatment of the oppressed small nations of Europe? 

Mr. Wilson is not a Southerner [sic] but he has lived most of his life 
in the South, and so ought to know the facts, and sometimes when he was 


pleading so eloquently for the Poles, and the Armenians, 


the Jugo-Slavs, 


his mind may have flashed to our ill-treated Negroes, and the humor of 
his position must have appealed to him. Or perhaps he blushed, as I, 


/ knowing the facts, did when I read his words. 


Greenwood, Va. IsanEL McKe 


Ee HiIppEn, 


[We have always supposed that Mr. Wilson was born in Virginia 


Does not that make a man “a Southerner” ?----Eprror. | 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW 


Sir,—I have read with keen interest the articles which have appeared 
in Tue NortH American Review criticising President Wilson’s act 
and pronouncements. I take a very serious view of the enormous exter’ 
of the evil which he hae been allowed to work in the world. 


I, however, cannot understand why he has not been 


extinguished 


ene universal roar of laughter. He 90 habitually steps over the line whi! 
separates pathos from bathos that his utterances put on the character o! 
burlesque in a high degree. I will give an example: An extract fror 
Wilson’s Boston address of February, 1919, was cabled to the Melbourn: 


FHlerald thus: 
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“America is the hope of the world. 

“If America fails, what will become of the world? The confidence 
we have established throughout the world imposes a burden on us. Any 
man opposing the tide will find himself on barren ground. 

“We will make men free.” 

When the above appeared in print I asked a well-known Melbourne 
man who admired Wilson what he thought of his hero now. He replied: 

“An enemy hath done this. Wait till you get the full report and 
then you gvill see that that is a farcical travesty of what President Wilson 
did actually say.” When the full report came to hand, we found that the 
cabled report was literally correct. 

Since then, Wilson has gone a step farther in burlesque. What could 
beat the following ?— 

“The United States was offered the moral leadership of the world 
and dare not reject it If it refused that great duty, the United States 
would break the world’s heart.” 

In his address to the U. S. Army in France he speaks of his 
Fourteen Points as the Chart of Peace which will establish Peace upon 
the permanent foundation of Right and Justice. It had been the privilege 
of America to present that Chart of Peace, and now the process of settle- 
ment of the Peace terms had been rendered comparatively simple by the 
fact that all the nations concerned have accepted that Chart. 

If the Senate of the United States and other bodies continue much 
longer to listen to Wilson’s egotistical highfalutin without indulging in 
irrepressible laughter, I shall think that all sense of humor has departed 
from the Earth. 

Melbourne, Australia. G. S. CALDWELL. 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN PROTESTS 

Sir,—As a subscriber to the Review for many years, and an ardent 
admirer of Colonel Harvey as a writer, I very reluctantly wish to empha- 
size my dissatisfaction with the tone and policy of the magazine as revealed 
through its editorials and articles of the past few months. 

The Editor seems to have become soured with the grapes of his own 
sowing and vintage; month after month we are treated with coarse vi- 
tuperations such as one might expect to find only in third or fourth class 
magazines. By no such process can the world and civilization be im- 
proved. 

What is more, he has gathered around him writers with apparently 
a grouch as large as his own; witness for example the articles by Mr. J. 
W. Jenks and Mr. David J. Hill in the September number. It would be 
a matter of great difficulty to find another whose disregard for stating 
facts is more pronounced than Mr. Jenks’s article proclaims him to be. 
The Editor doubtless said, “Another on you, MaGinty,” when reading 
Mr. Hill’s. 

To those of us who have spent a lifetime in the Orient and paid 
China an occasional visit, Mr. Jenks’s article is a good deal of a joke. 
What a pity he did not tell us something of the patriotism and Twentieth 
Century advances to be found there! Note the assageinations of the past 
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three or four years and you will find the people have no desire to advance 
and invariably try to kill those who would benefit them. Mr. Jenks 
seems to have given away his case in the concluding expression, telling us 
that he is not so interested in China’s advance as “American interests.” 
Exactly! 

The great disgrace of our age and civilization, Sir, is not that we 
have stood aside and allowed Japan to dominate the situation in China, 
but that we have made no attempt to understand Japan’s intentions or 
unite with her in improving China’s condition. 

Please, Mr. Editor, cut out some of the ravings to which we have 
been subjected of late and give us a more constructive policy through 
which we may glean some hope for the future. 


Japan. (Rev.) Rost. W. ANDREWs. 


REFLECTIONS OF A READER 


Sir,—I have just read several articles in the Review for October, 
and want to bore you with a little summary of the thoughts that passed 
through my mind after reading them. We nominate and elect to public 
office as a rule men who are forcible speakers or writers, with little if any 
regard to their qualifications as business men. Most of them are lawyers 
and have no real business experience whatever, and so long as we do this 
we have only ourselves to blame for the results. In the article on Osa 
the writer appears to blame the Bolsheviks for unheard-of cruelties. Should 
he not properly blame the Government that raised such a race of vam- 
pires? As you sow, so shall you reap, says the Good Book; and the former 
Government and people of Russia are the real ones to blame for the con- 
ditions now existing. Russia will save the world from Bolshevism, but 
she will teach it that you must have some regard for your neighbors. She 
will save it because the experiment has proved such a horrible failure that 
the great bulk of the people are not likely to try it soon again, and the 
lesson taught the nations is that they cannot live for themselves alone. 

My sympathy is with the colored people, for our ancestors brought 
them as slaves to America. We have only ourselves to blame. We paid 
for it by a civil war, and there are some who say Belgium was treated 
by Germany in like manner to the way she ravished homes in Africa. 
God cannot be mocked. 


Manchester, Vt. Wo. H. Brown. 


“UNIQUE FEATURES” 


Sir,—I enclose my check for $6.00 for renewal to the Review and 
one year’s subscription to the WEEKLY. 

I fully intended to write a seven- or eight-page letter giving yeu 
my profound and world-interesting reasons why I rather liked the Re- 
VIEW, but alas for human intentions! One Alleyne Ireland has “ beat 
me to it.” 

I am a rather old man now, but I loved Theodore Roosevelt and 
I love his memory. I am not blind to what many theught his short- 
comings, and I am no hero-worshiper (no normal mind is, at my age), 
but to me he was about the highest type of American citizen we had, and 
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whatever differences there were between Colonel Harvey and him (and 


i ‘ 


ind 


* were many) you have certainly shown a spirit of justice and honor 
ard him that fills his old admirers with affection and delight. 
The manner in which our friend Thayer stepped on Brothers Bowen 
Lemly in the October Review added several years to my life. 
The marvelous paucity of “ touch-holeism ” in the Review is another 
ature which is unig n modern journalism, and makes it still more 


. hh! 
spensabdie. 


H. S. KNEELAND. 
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